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Hon. Henry C. Payne, of Wisconsin, 


Who succeeds Hon. Charles Emory Smith as Postmaster-General. 
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NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


= first change in President Roosevelt’s Cabi- 
net comes with the resignation of Hon. 
Charles Emory Smith, who in 1898 succeeded 
Hon. James A. Gary as Postmaster-General. 
Mr. Smith retires to resume the editorship of the 
Philadelphia Press, his place in the Cabinet 
being filled by Hon. Henry C. Payne of Wiscon- 
sin, the subject of our cover-page portrait. 

Mr. Payne was born in Ashfield, Massachu- 
setts, in 1843, and was educated at the Shelburne 
Falls Academy. He tried to enlist when the 
war began, but was refused on account of his 
small stature. Then at the age of twenty he 
went West and became a “big man” of the kind 
not so common, a leader in business and politics. 
He isaman of great executive ability, accustomed 
to large problems of organization and manage- 
ment, having experience as a railroad president, 
manager of a street railway and electric light 
company, and president of a telephone company, 
besides having borne a large part of the work 
of the Republican national committee since 1880, 
fairly dividing with Senator Hanna the credit 
for the party’s last two victories. Thus Mr. 
Payne’s appointment adds much strength to 
the Cabinet—the more so since he is no novice 
in the work of his department, having served 
most acceptably for ten years as postmaster of 
Milwaukee. 


he helpful hen continues to win renown. It 
is recorded that the value of last year’s 
“output” of poultry and eggs in Rhode Island 
was more than a million dollars. That sum 
would buy all the horses and all the sheep in 
the State; or, again, it equals the value of all the 
milch cows and all the swine in Rhode Island. 
The goose that laid the golden eggs was a fore- 
runner of the twentieth century hen. But the 
hen has rather the advantage in that she is 
valuable even if she doesn’t lay eggs. 
Chicago corporation—the same, by the way, 
that is now stripping Daniel Webster’s 
birthplace, in energetic pursuit of match-wood— 
recently got its eye on a pine forest in Hanover, 
New Hampshire. The forest is one of the 
beauty-spots of the town. To remove it or to 
disfigure it the citizens rightly felt would be a 
calamity and a disgrace. Under the leadership 
of Professor Colby of Dartmouth College the 
town was canvassed for subscriptions. With 
some outside aid four thousand dollars was 
secured, enough to buy the forest and preserve it 
inviolate. Few deeds more laudable have recently 
been done. It shows appreciation of the beautiful, 
civic pride, and enlightened self-interest—and 
self-interest of this type is as useful and com- 
mendable a trait as any that pertains to man. 
heat farms of ten thousand acres or more 
are common enough in the West, but here 
in New England—or elsewhere, for that matter— 
there are few estates so large as that of Dr. 
W. Seward Webb at Shelburne, Vermont. 
Recent purchases have given Doctor Webb 
about four thousand acres in all, including most 
of Shelburne Point and many miles of lake 
shore in as beautiful a region as the sun shines 
upon. Great possibilities are inherent in such 
ownership. For instance, although it may be 
taken for granted that Doctor Webb has no 
desire to gather a crowd, he could accommodate 
one easily. Four thousand acres is equivalent 


to six and @ quarter square miles,” and that is | @ 


just the area covered by the city of Lawrence, 
Massachusetts, which has a population of more 
than sixty-two thousand persons. 
hac Christmas present most ardently desired 
by the people of Sidney, Kennebec County, 
Maine, was, it is said, a rousing snow-storm. 
They wanted to try their new road-machine. 
It consists of two wooden rollers, each seven feet 
in diameter, weighing two tons, and warranted 
to pack the most menacing drift into a hard, 
smooth road twelve feet wide. “Breaking out 
the roads,”’ as commonly practised in the country, 
is a different proposition, involving the use of a 
half-iozen or more yoke of oxen and a triangular 
snow-plow ballasted with as many men and boys 
as can stand upon it. That is a good way, too. 
Perhaps it is a little more picturesque than the 
new method. But we shall do very well, here 
in New England, so long as we attack obstacles 
after either fashion, that is, with the determina- 
tion to go over or go through. 


Ae speculation based on the uncertainty 
of human life is the Tontine Hotel Company 
in New Haven. ‘Three-quarters of a century 
ago the Tontine system—so named for its Italian 
inventor—was quite popular, but most of the 
enterprises based upon it came to an end long 
ago. The New Haven hotel is not only a good 
example of the system, but an instance of as 
large success as can be obtained under it. 
Fifty persons, more or less, joined to build the 
hotel in 1826. Two hundred and forty-three 
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shares of one hundred dollars each were issued. 
Each share was based uppn the life of some 
healthy young child, who was termed the share- 
holder’s nominee. When any nominee died, the 
share represented by that name was extinguished. 
It was provided that when all but seven nominees 
had died the property should at once be divided 
among the remaining shareholders. At the recent 
annual meeting it was shown that only twenty- 
three of the nominees now survive, and their 
average age is seventy-eight years, so the day of 
settlement cannot be distant. The company’s 
property is assessed for one hundred and fifty- 
three thousand dollars, and would probably sell 
for more than that. ‘Thus the seven lucky share- 
holders whose nominees outlive all the others 
will get perhaps thirty thousand dollars apiece. 
Fancy the eagerness—and the dread—with 
which those shereholders must have turned 
regularly for seventy-five years to the “obituary” 
column of the newspaper; the gnawing appre- 
hension each must have felt when his nominee 
contracted a bad habit, or went a long journey, 
or was stricken by any disease! Truly the men 
who have long withstood this wear and tear of 
emotion have in one sense earned their money. 


the strain must be severer than ever—and all 
New Haven shares it, in a measure, because the 
site of the Tontine, facing the Green, is adapted 
to many uses, and, for one thing, New Haven 
wants a new hotel. 


CAUGHT IN AN EXPLOSION. 


miner who, while blasting rock, was caught 

in a premature explosion, gives a vivid 

description of his sensations, which is printed in 
the Lyons, Nebraska, Sun. 


You see, it’s so sudden. It’s over just about 

the time you begin to understand that something 
is happening. 
the cartridge in my hand and put it 
Then I got afraid of it. All at once 
everything was light. I don’t think I saw the 
flash, for my face was not toward it. But 
everything got light, lighter than day—kind of 
blinding. There was an awful ¢ It was 
just at the same time. 1 was awfully scared 
‘and wanted to get away. It was just as if I 
was having the nightmare. I knew that some 
of the others were nearer the explosion, and I 
said to myself, ““They’re blown into bits, that’s 
certain.” 

This was all in a second—all at once. Then 
it was exactly as if I had been hit with a stick. 
I thought it was a big stick, bigger any 
man could swi and that it must be worked 
by machinery. hit me on the head and all 
over. I went sailing into the air a long, long 
way. My ears roared and the wind blew in my 
face. I knew when I struck the ground, for 
ae saying to myself, “Well, l’m done 

or.”” 

I don’t know just when [I lost - ight senses 
or when they came back, but when they did 
come it seemed queer I was there still. I 
thought that I had been wh somewhere else. 
I could feel fire burning me. It was my clothes. 
They were smoking and almost blazing. I was 
bruised all over and could not hear very well. 
ed voice sounded as if somebody else were 

ing. And that’s about all I remember. 


® © 


WHY THE CAPTAIN DELAYED. 
re is a peculiarly pleasing flavor about an 
anecdote of shipwreck and subsequent rescue 


down. 


Dumb Animals. 

The wreck occurred at St. Margaret’s Bay, 
England, and the life-line brought sailor after 
sailor to shore, amid the cheers of the rescuers. 
At last only the captain remained on board. 
The line was ready, the signal was given, but 
the answering jerk did not come. 


Again and again, for a quarter of an hour, the 
uestion passed along the hep without reply. 
When hope was nearly d the signal 


in simple a : 
- ea ee hea the little fellow for some 
ime.” 
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SUFFICIENT FOR IDENTIFICATION. 


ages Vest tells a personal story of the days 
following the Civil War that appears to 
be characteristic on both sides—on that of the 
senator and that of the crowd. 

He was riding along a wild country road in 
Arkansas, when he came to a place where the 
Way was blocked , big tree. The natives 
were os tree out of the road as a 
whole, and finding it no easy task, when the 
senator came along. He looked at the tree and at 
the helpless crowd of Arkansas natives, and then 
asked, —: “Why do you not cut the tree in 
two and haul the ends out of the way?” There 
was a moment’s silence, broken suddenly by 
one of the crowd, who exclaimed, expressively, 
“Yankee, by gum!” 

& & 


A NECESSARY PART OF THE GAME. 


‘ommy had attended a good many baseball 
games, and had visited a restaurant often 
enough to have a general idea of the mode of 
procedure. On this occasion he had been sitting 
at one of the tables several minutes before any- 
body noticed him. Then the head waiter saw 
him. 
“Have you given your order yet, little boy?” 
Me No. ai ” said T: ith dignity, look 
No, sir,” said Tommy, wi i 
over the table, on which there happened to “y 
bill of fare. “1 haven’t any score-card.”’ 





Now that the nominees are so few and so old, | f 


which recently appeared in an issue of Our |, 





STAMPS. 100 rare Zanzibar, China, etc., 10c.; 8 
1 Samoa, 10c, Est. 1881. E.A.Dresser,Salem,Mass. 
BOSTON 


BOSTON STAMMERERS 2 rsttate sng train 
WANTED Xerré. Wer.te Jerun .Felegre- 


Powder Point School, puxsvury, Mass. 
Individual teaching. Send for pictures and circular 
F. B. KNAPP, 8S. 


i 
SOMETHING NEW! 
GAME OF CALENDAR HISTORY. 


Interesting and instructive to old and young. Don’t 
fail to send for it at once. Two for only 25c. post-paid. 


J. H. AMES & SON, Box H, Bowdoinham, Maine. 


‘*TURNERS.’’ 

















Have you seen them? “Worth their weight in gold” 


to orchestra leaders, musicians, organists, pianists, 
accom panists and thousands of others. Sample,by mail, 
15 cents. 8S. B. Elwell, 109 Hudson St., Somerville, Mass. 


MY SITUATION 


With F. W. BARRY, BEALE & Co. was obtained for me 
by Burdett College of Actual Business and Shorthand.— 
Winnifred B. Evans, East Saugus, Mass. Write to 
Burdett College, 694 Washington St., Boston, for Journal. 
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Men are wanted at the Albany Business 
to learn_Tele- 

and Short- 
n preparation 


may be 


secured by 
them. For particulars 


address Carnell & Hoit, Albany, N. Y. 





A UNITED STATES WALL MAP 
FR FE This handsome county map, 48 x 34 
inches, is mounted on rollers, ready 

to hang on the wall. It is printed in 

colors, is thoroughly up to date and is 


particularly interesting and valuable, as it shows 
in colors the different divisions of territory in 
America acquired since the Revolution. The orig- 
inal thirteen states, Louisiana purchase, the Texas 
annexation, the Gadsden purchase, the cession by 
Mexico, and the Northwest acquisitions by discov- 
ery and settlement. It.will be sent to any address 
on receipt of 15 cents in postage to pay for packing 
and transportation. P. S. EUSTIS, General Pas- 
senger Agent C. B. & Q. R. R., Chicago, IIL. 


ROCK MAPLE BABY CARRIAGE 
WHEELS 
WITH RUBBER TIRES. 


Will fit any make of carriage. 
Handsomest and Most Durable 
Wheel made. 

Send for Descriptive Circular. 


Insist on having your carriage equipped with these wheels. 
The S, A. SMITH CO,, BRATTLEBORO, VT. 








SVLPHO~ 
NAPTHOL 


Recommended by 
Experienced Housekeepers. 





4 
As a purifier and disinfectant 
it has no equal. It’s a great 
cleanser of floors and woodwork, 
a spoonful in a pail of water 
working wonders. The genuine 
package bears our trade-mark. 


Sample Bottle 0c. Booklet Free. 


Ask your Druggist for 
Sulpho - Napthol Toilet Soap. 


JVhe Great Cleaner 
end Purifier —~ 








“Injun” Bread 


“Injun” Bread Flour is a novelty 
sold by The H-O Company 


MIXTURE of different grades 


of corn flour, with pure leaven- 


ing. A ready to use product, 
thoroughly up-to-date and unequalled 
for Corn Bread and Johnny Cake. 
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We are anxious to send you for distribution among your scholars our handsome 
new book for children, lithographed in colors, entitled Tales and Tails. 

It contains very little advertising and is alive with new and catchy picture and 
verse. Send us the number you can distribute, and we will forward them at once 
with a package of our famous blotters for your own use. A// Free. Send to-day. 


MINARD’S LINIMENT MFG. 


COMPANY, 


BOSTON, MASS. 














- H, listen to it!” groaned Mat. “It’s 
bad enough when the others practise, 
but when Jane Westlake begins— 

and on my pet song —” 

She stopped. Down in the music-rooma thin, 
conscientious voice was singing patiently : 

“Ah! It was gay, night and day, 
Fair and cloudy weather —’”’ 

‘Let me see,”’ I mused. “How long 
has it been since this gaiety began ?” 

“Two weeks and two days. She 
started that song the evening before 
the algebra examination, and she’s 
kept it up, night and day, fair and 
cloudy weather, till I’m a fit subject 
for an asylum. It doesn’t bother 
you, Henrietta Carson,” she finished, 
resentfully. “It isn’t your song she 
executes.” ; 

“*Executes?’”? I smiled. “Not 
‘renders?’ The papers say ‘ren- 
ders.’ ”’ 

“No, executes, decapitates, guil- 
lotines. ‘Come,’ she says to all those 
innocent little notes, ‘lay your heads 
upon the block, my dears. I’ll spare 
no pains to hit the mark!’ Of all 
the cardinal sins, Henrietta, the very 
reddest is to appropriate somebody 
else’s pet song, and sing it in the 
outraged ears of that somebody !”” 

“She admires you,” I murmured 
“T heard her say she’d give anything 
in the world to sing as you do. She 
thinks the nursery rimes you write 
are the cleverest ; she doesn’t suspect 
they’re all about our teachers dear. 
That’s where I say the cleverness 
lies. Listen— she’s beginning one 
now!” 

Mat clutched my hand. The music 
below had drifted from “Fiddle and 
1” to a tinkling little tune of Mat’s 
own composition, and presently came 
the words: 

“The owl is an absent-minded bird, I’ve 

maneiee shuts his eyes up tight at night, 

But he yields to plaintive moods, 

And he lies awake and broods 

On the absent-minded troubles of an owl, poor fowl]! 

If you ask him who he is, 

He will turn a vacant phiz, 

And will moan, ‘Who, who, who! Who, who, who! 
Who! Who!’” 

“Oh, my goodness!” groaned Mat. “She’d 
sing that right under Professor Stone’s nose, 
and never know the difference. Don’t tell 
me she’s going to sing the rest of them, about 
the hen and the auk and the humming-bird! 
What would the faculty do with me if they 
found out I’d been making verses about them ?” 

“Hush, Mat, she’s gone back to the fiddle 
song. I want to hear her try your little trill.” 

Mat clapped her hands over her ears and 
buried her face against my shoulder. 

“QO Henrietta, tell her to stop! O my 
beloved fiddle song! Count the gray hairs, 
dear Henrietta, and watch the others turn!” 

I patted Mat’s curly head soothingly. I 
was a little older than she, and a good deal 
more placid, but the performance down in the 
music-room was a trial to me, too. 
disliked Jane’s voice. It would have been very 
sweet in a different kind of song, but it was 


entirely lacking in the spirit and sparkle that | 


made Mat’s gay singing so irresistible. 

“You know I can’t go on with the defense of 
Brutus,” she cried, reproachfully, “with Jane 
down there, ‘playing sadly, playing madly, 
waking up the rats and owls!’ I feel more 
like shrieking, ‘Help! Help! They murther 
Ceesar’—if it was Cesar!’ 

She took a turn across the room. She was 
whimsical, tragical, extravagant. 
outright. Mat made a gesture of exhaustion 
and sank into her chair. “Henrietta, I feel it 
coming. There is no help for it. 
to write a poem!” 

“Do!” I exclaimed, with alacrity. 


cane, Dane—that’s fine! 
busy for a long time!”? and I returned, much 
relieved, to my Euclid. 


Mat’s “poems” were peculiar things. Given 


Not that I | 


I laughed | 


T shall have | 


“Take a | 
good riming word, like Jane. Jane, bane, | 
That will keep you | 


|a good word to start 
| with, she was happy 
|as a child with a dis- 
sected puzzle. Her 
method was to set down all the rimes 
she could think of, and then con- 
struct her poetry about them, with 
|a sublime indifference to sense. Nor was 
her poetic zeal often exhausted till she had 
marshaled into line all the available words of 
her vocabulary. 

A half-hour later Mat pushed a paper 
excitedly under my compasses and tiptoed to 
the door. 

““What’s the matter?” I inquired, vaguely. 

“Matter!” she repeated. “Why, she’s) 
stopped! She’s gone up-stairs! Oh, but I’ll | 
outwit the enemy this time!” and she 
vanished. 

My bewildered gaze fell on the sheet of paper. 
It was scrawled over with Mat’s doggerel, 
and I read it with spasms of appreciation. 
Mat’s effusions are the best antidote I have | 
| ever found for too much Euclid. It began: 








O tuneful Jane! 
Desist, abstain! 
Thee I would fain 
Move to restrain 
Thy warbling pain! 
My joy is slain! 

My tears they rain! 
I’ve wept and prayne 
Some peace to gain! 
Alas, ’twere vain! 

I can’t contain 
Myself, O Jane! 
That’s very plain! 
I'll go insane! 

I'll chase a train, 
My knee I'll sprain! 
T’'ll snap in twain 

A large, green cane! 
I'll drive a crane 
Hitched to a wain 


| or to try to reconcile it to the text of the little 


| Owl”? was so fond of preaching, namely, that 





Into the Seine 

And drown, O Jane! 

{Heed my refrain.]} 

And drown, O Jane! | 

O Jane! Jane! Jane! 
I had finished reading, and was fastening | 

the tragic appeal to the wall with a stick pin 

when Mat returned, grinning elfishly. 


“This is good!” I said. “Especially the | 


‘prayne’ and the ‘large, green cane!’ But | 
what have you been doing ?” 

“?*Twas in self-defense!”’ she pleaded, 
throwing out her hands, palms upward. | 
“Purely in self-defense, dear Henrietta! 
Judge me lightly !” 

“But what have you done?” I repeated. 

“Made away with the fiddle song—oh, 








MADAME SAT AND APPLAUDED AND 
LAUGHED. 


she’ll never find it! It’s under the piano—and 
who’d think of looking there ?” 

I laughed again, and never thought of judg- | 
ing her. The things that Mat did were so 
stamped with her personality that they never 
seemed to fall into a class with other people’s | 


| actions, and what in them would have been 


discountenanced as ill-bred was in Mat quite 
as likely to be applauded as “clever” or | 
“original.” 

I, especially, was too fond and proud of her 
to deliberate much on the ethics of her behavior, | 


sermon our dear, absent-minded “Professor 


the essence of courtesy does not vary, whatever 
be one’s measure of wit or wealth or wisdom ; 
that it is the same in fun-loving student and 
sluggish ignoramus, in prince and pauper, in 
Christian and heathen ; and that the law of it 
is that world-old law, found in the sacred | 
books of many different and scattered nations | 
—“Do as you would be done by”—the Golden | 
Rule. ; 
A day or two later Jane came up to our | 
room with her arms full of botanical specimens | 
that she had gathered for us hard-pushed | 
students, although she herself was not taking | 
botany. There was not a more generous- | 
hearted girl in school, and as I thanked her 
I reflected with some distress that, probably 
because she was so willing to give, it never 
occurred to her that others might be reluctant 
to share. Jane had the frankest and simplest 
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manner, and it was with absolutely no 
embarrassment that she turned to Mat as she 
was about to leave, and said: 

“T’ve been trying to learn your fiddle song. 
I like it so much the way you sing it, and I 
knew you wouldn’t mind. But the song is 
gone.”’ 

“Isn’t it on the piano?” said Mat, lightly. 

“I’ve looked twice, but there’s such a lot of 
music! Oh, what’s this?” Her eyes had 
fallen on Mat’s doggerel, still pinned upon the 
wall. 
Mat jumped up and snatched it before she 

could read a word. 

“ Little girls mustn’t see what’s 
going to come out in the paper,” she 
laughed, shaking her head severely. 
Jane laughed, too. 

“So that’s what it is! Well, I 
can wait. Your jingles are the best 
things they publish. But about the 
song—I’m afraid I must have mis- 
placed it.” 

“It doesn’t matter in the least.” 
Mat’s smile was perfectly charming. 
“Don’t you worry a bit if it doesn’t 
turn up.” 

“Oh, I’ll find it!” Jane opened 
the door softly, looked back with a 
smile, and vanished. 

I don’t know what my face ex- 
pressed ; [ hardly know what I felt, 
for it was the first time I had ever 
known Mat to deceive deliberately. 
But whatever it was, a deep flush 
overspread Mat’s face. 

“Don’t look at me like that!’’ she 
begged. “I know I wasn’t nice 
to hide the music, and I know I as 
good as fibbed to her. But what’s 
the difference, Henrietta, dear? 
She’s not up to much, or she’d know 
it isn’t the thing to go about singing 
other people’s pet songs !’”’ 

“Why, Mat!’ 

“There, I’ve confessed myself a 
cadi—a regular cad! Goodness, no! 
That’s masculine, and I couldn’t be 
a caddess, could 1? Well, anyway, 
I’m a naughty, naughty little girl, 
and I’ll have to punish me!” She 
slapped herself reprovingly on both 
cheeks so smartly that the tears 
came. “I hurted me!” she said, 
pitifully, looking at her hands. 
“ Kiss me, Henrietta, I’m going to 
be good !”’ 

I kissed her, but the music stayed 
under the piano. I suppose she for- 
got to take it out. 


It was a great day for Mat and 
me when Mrs. Mary Dean La Mon- 
tagne called at the school and sent 

up her cards. Madame La Montagne people 
called her, less because she was the widow of 
a wealthy Frenchman than because she was 
by nature so sweet and stately a gentlewoman. 
Mat and I had long worshiped her from afar. 
Her name had come to stand for charity in the 
tenderest, most loving sense of the word, and 
Mat guessed in a flash what she had called 
for. It was to hear the girl sing, and it was 
the dream of every one in school who cherished 
social ambitions to be invited to become one of 
Madame La Montagne’s helpers. 

“I want to hear you sing, my dear,” she 
said, in her soft voice. “I want to hear you 
sing the little songs you made up yourself. 
Oh, I have heard of them !’’ 

“O madame!” Mat protested. 
such foolish little things !’’ 

“But children like foolish little things, and 
sodoI. Won’t you, my dear, to please an old 
woman ?”” 

Mat hesitated a moment longer, and then ran 
up-stairs for her mandolin, and for the first 
time I noticed that Jane Westlake was in the 
room. Jane had such a quiet presence that I 
might not have been aware of her even then if 
madame had not turned back to where she 
stood, and putting her arm around her waist, 


” 


“They are 


| said lovingly : 


“My niece has become my very best helper. 
It was she who told me about your friend. 
She thinks her singing is delightful.” 

Mat’s return saved me from a reply. So 
Jane was Madame La Montagne’s niece! I sat 
stupidly, trying to adjust my thoughts. I was 
so anxious for Mat! But she, with her bright 
face aglow, struck up a vivacious accompani- 
ment and began about the “auk, who did little 
but gawk ;” and the hen, who, being a pious 





bird, would lift her eyes “after every drink, 
and blink ;” and the crow and the crossbill and 
the jay, each with its peculiar call so cleverly 
imitated ; and last of all, the absent-minded owl 
with his “Who! Who! Who!” Madame sat and 
applauded and laughed, and Mat’s color mounted 
till her face looked like a rose. 

“And now,” madame begged, “just one more 
—your fiddle song!’ 

“Q Mat!” I said, hastily springing up, eager 
to’save the situation somehow. But Mat did not 
hear me. She dropped down on her knees and 
drew the musie from under the piano, with a 
little laugh.’ By a sort of fatality my eyes sought 
Jane’s, and I saw them drop, saw the swift 
blush and the pallor, and the pitiful failing of the 
smile on her white face, as if she had been struck 
a physical blow. Then she raised her eyes again, 
quiet and collected; she had mastered the art of 
self-control. 

“Henrietta, dear, get your violin, and Jane, 
won’t you please play forme? The other girls 
are gone.”’ Mat’s tone was coaxing. 

“Certainly, if I can,” Jane answered, pleas- 
antly. 

She could and did. For myself, I had never 
heard my violin give forth such uncertain melody, 
but I was dimly conscious that Mat was singing 





splendidly. lt mattered very little what the 
accompaniment was when Mat could sing like | 
that. Madame was delighted, and no sooner | 
was the song finished than she was planning | 
enthusiastically for Mat to go with her to the | 
Children’s Home—the next Saturday? Or could | 
‘it be earlier? She would have to make some | 
arrangements, and then she would send Mat | 
word. With that as the final agreement, she | 
drew Jane’s hand inside her own, and they went | 


away together. 
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sorrier than I can say if you are disappointed in 
your plans. I wanted to do that work, but that, 
too, was just from vanity, and not from real love. 
And henceforth, however I may fail in other 
things, I mean at least to do nothing that I 
cannot do sincerely.” 

That was all. I read the letter twice, and my 
own feelings seemed laid raw and bare. How 
unlike my Mat it was! I found myself wishing 
she would soften it, excuse herself, not explain at 
all. And then, in scorn at my own cowardice, I 
folded the letter up and gave it to her. 

Yes,” I said, “it’s perfectly clear.” 

She sealed it and mailed it, and went out with 
a gloomy and disheartened face. I was doing 
extra hours of work just then, and I did not see 
her for the rest of the day, although the thought 
of her was seldom out of my mind for long. Late 
in the afternoon, as I hurried out of the laboratory, 
I noticed a carriage approaching, and to my 
surprise I saw that it contained madame and 
Jane, bringing Mat home apparently from a 
drive. They were chatting in the pleasantest 





and easiest manner, and after Mat stepped out 
she lingered for a few moments, and then came 
running up the steps and into my arms. 

“OQ Henrietta!” she exclaimed, giving me a 
rapturous hug and a kiss. “It’s all settled and 
done with, and I am a reformed character! You 
can’t think what a missionary that dear old lady 
is! She made it all so clear, all about life and 
everything—and now I’m going to be good and 
happy, too, forever and ever, till my hair’s as 
white as hers !’” 


heat, and the piston burned his feet. If he could 
only jump and catch the manhole! But in the 
narrow space he was unable to spring more than 
afew inches. Taking off his jumper, he tried to 
throw it through, but it fell back on him. 

The piston was jarring harder. Smiler knew 
that the bungler was making desperate efforts to 
start the engine, and had opened the valve wider. 

Then Smiler threw his keys, his knife and 
his hat through the hole. At last out flew his 
beloved watch. It sailed in a high curve and 


The tears were in her eyes, despite her laughter, | disappeared. 


and although she tried to tell me all they had 
said, I never quite knew what secret alchemy the 
old gentlewoman had employed. For it was 
indeed as Mat had so quaintly prophesied—she 
was good and happy, too, and will be, I know, till 
her black curls turn gray. And the difference 
was just this, as nearly as I could ever analyze 
it: that from that day forth the fun and frolic 
which were so precious and indestructible a part 
of her bright nature no longer seemed to be gov- 
erned by impulse merely, but by the Golden Rule. 


A 





‘SMILER HART'S WATCH 
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OHN HART, or “Smiler,” as the men 

E | called him, for his mirth-loving nature, 

stood in the doorway of the engine- 

room, lounging easily against the frame set 

in the heavy brick walls and surveying the 
scene about the iron-mine. 

It was a maze of tracks, ore -trestles, 


and the air was wailing through the outlet 
valve on its way to the header-pipe. 

Smiler, taking an oil-can, began the 
rounds, when an unusual noise caught his 


Outside something fell on the stone floor near 
Dennison and broke with a crash. He looked 
down. A watch! Smiler’s watch! Dennison 
looked round for the young fellow, and saw the 
other things—Smiler’s keys, knife, lamp, hat 
and wrench. But where was Smiler? Dennison, 
deciding that something was wrong, shut off the 
steam. 

Then, running up the steps which Smiler had 
ascended but a few minutes before, he looked 
and called for the young engineer. Seeing the 
open manhole, he went to the top of the head. 

‘‘Smiler!” he called, bending over the hollow, 
echoing cylinder. 

“Yes, I’m in here!”? Smiler answered. 

Dennison, lying out full length on the head, 
reached down his hand and Smiler grasped it. 
As Dennison slowly rose to his knees with his 
burden, Smiler ascended inside until he was 
able to grasp the edge of the head, and with the 
furnaceman’s assistance he emerged, streaming 
with perspiration, and so weak with fright that 
he could hardly stand. 

‘Close call, young fellow !’”’ Dennison observed, 


attention. There was a snap—then a crash. | griml 


At the crash he sprang forward to the 
throttle-valve on Number One engine; and 





The sight of them, thus intimately arm in arm, | coal-sheds, slag-dumps and ash-dumps. = before she had turned over to make another 


brought Mat to her senses. 

“And what might that mean?” she inquired, 
with a little amusement. 

I told her what it meant, and I did not spare | 
her anything. I was too troubled to pick my 
words. I checked myself suddenly when I saw | 
the change in her face, but she tried to carry it off. | 

“Oh, well,’’ she commented, “it just means that 
I’ve been a horrid snob, and I’ve got my lesson. 
Of course she’ll tell her everything, and I won’t 
get any little letter to-morrow, that’s all.” 

But the next day there was the little letter 
with its embossed monogram, and Mat read 
it with a queer look on her face that gradually 
deepened to shame, and then handed it to me. 

I do not remember the wording of all of it, 

but a more cordial letter I have never read. 
It was impossible to believe that Jane had 
told her anything. Madame wrote to ask if 
Mat could come to see her Friday at four 
o’clock ; she wanted her help in deciding 
upon the programs. She ran on for a page 
in a delightfully confidential way about her 
plans for the waifs in the Children’s Home, 
how she hoped to make them a little happier, 
and a little better, too, poor dears, by helping 
them to ideals of honor and courage. 

“And you, dear child,” she wrote in her 
fair, old-fashioned hand, “have the gift of 
giving happiness. I cannot thank my Jane 
enough for making me go to see you. She 
learned one verse of your nursery rimes as a 
bait, and she sang me a part of your fiddle 
song just to show what a charming child’s 
song it could be. And now I can hardly 
wait till you are at leisure to take you 
to my children! Sincerely your friend, 

Mary Dean La Montagne.” 

“Henrietta,” said Mat, miserably, “you 
don’t think Jane told her about that — 
that disgraceful little deception ?” 

“I’m sure she did not,” I answered, 
with conviction. 

“But why didn’t she? 
I wish she had!’ 

“T imagine,” I said, slowly, “that she 
wanted to wait for your own explanation 
—it is so easy to misunderstand. Or it 
might be that she didn’t want to disap- 
point her aunt. And besides,” I hesitated, “I 
think it’s Jane’s way. She’s different, somehow. 
She’s so—so —” 

“Oh, I know, she’s a lady,’”? Mat broke in 
with passionate self-contempt, “and I’m just as I 
said,a snob! It doesn’t excuse me that you girls 
have put up with me as long as you have.” 

She sprang up and got out her writing materials. 
I could only sit in unhappy silence and wait. 
My heart ached for the girl, and yet I knew that 
it was much as she had stated. I could see a 
hundred ways in which I, in particular, had 
encouraged and promoted her habit of gay 
discourtesy. 

“Read it,” she said at last, handing me her 
letter and flinging herself across the bed. “I 
want to know if I’ve made things clear.’ 

“T write to ask you to excuse me from coming,” 
the letter ran. ‘You will understand when Jane | 
explains to you about the music. I was too 
jealous and selfish to want her to sing my song, | 
so I hid it under the piano and lied to her. And | 
there are other things. Even those verses I sang 
to you weren’t what you thought. They were 
burlesques on people who have been kind to me. 
I haven’t done as I would be done by. I haven’t 
even clung to my own ideals of honor and courage, 
and I would never do to help you with those 
children. I never thought before how these 
miserable iittle things I’ve done count up. I am 


O Henrietta, 








Acres of stacked pig iron filled one corner of 
the scene, with a Bessemer steel plant spouting 


iron mill nearer 
on the left. Filling 
the greater part of 
the foreground 


THEN SOMETHING FELL ON THE STONE FLOOR NEAR DENNISON, 


were huge furnaces, with stacks carrying off the 
heat in long, trailing blue clouds. 

Behind Smiler were three vertical blowing 
engines, which ran continuously all the year to 
make the blast. They “chugged’’ and jarred, 
and gave long, wailing gasps and shrieks for air. 
They were gigantic, old-fashioned walking-beam 
engines, with the steam-cylinder at one end of 
the beam, and the air-cylinder on the other, each 
vertical and twelve feet in length. 

Smiler, a mere boy in appearance,—he was 
little more than five feet tall,—knew every part 
of the engines, from the thirty -foot fly-wheel 
to the smallest lever on the poppet-valve gear. 
Amid all the noise he could infallibly detect 


‘anything gone wrong by the unaccustomed 
| sounds. 


As Smiler stood resting his eyes from watching 
the dizzying, revolving spokes, a piece of coal 
struck the ground in front of him. He stepped 
to the edge of the doorway, and saw a man 
standing on one of the coal-trestles and gesticu- 
lating. When he had caught Smiler’s attention, 
he held up one finger, which, amid the din and 
uproar, signified, ““What time is it?” 

Smiler gravely took out his watch, looked at it, 
put it back into its pocket and then signaled back, 
“Half past three.” This reminded him that it 
was time to oil up, and he reentered the engine- 
room. Every inlet valve was “f-f-f-ing” for air, 





| complete stroke he had stopped her. 


He thought he knew what had happened, and 


| flame and smoke on the right, and a billet and | before investigating he put the other two engines 


to their maximum speed, that the air pressure 
might be maintained, if possible. To keep the 
air pressure or blast steadily on the furnaces was 
the most important work the engines had to do. 

Smiler then seized a lamp and a wrench and 
ran through the arch into the compressor-room, 
where the three air-cylinders stood in a row, 
fifteen feet apart. He ran up the stairway to 
the upper floor. There he looked down at the 
cylinder attached to the motionless engine. 

It was as he had supposed. The yoke hol 
the manhole plate and gasket in: position had 
broken, and the whole arrangement had dropped 
into the cylinder. Smiler sprang to the walking- 
beam, slid down the connecting-rod to the cross- 
head, and down the piston-rod to the cylinder- 
head, standing there a moment on the immense 
casting, which was five feet in diameter. 

Without a thought of danger he squatted 
down, stuck his feet through the small oblong 
opening and wriggled through to his shoulders. 
Holding up his arms, with the wrench and lamp 
in his hands, he reached out with his toes and 
touched the air-piston. The engine being at 
less than mid-stroke, this was a third of the way 
up in the cylinder. 

Drawing his arms through, he crouched down, 
and so gained the interior of the cylinder. It 
was like an oven. The gleaming, polished walls 
reflected his light. He could not touch any part ; 
it was all too hot, and he moved his lamp round 
over the top of the piston, looking for the broken 
yoke and plate. 

A moment after Smiler 
had dropped out of sight, 
Dennison, the boss furnace- 
man, entered the engine- 
room excitedly. He had 
missed the familiar beat of 
one machine, and feared a 
diminution of the blast. 

**Smiler!’’ he shouted, 
looking round. “O Smiler! 
Smiler!”? Then he went to 
the throttle-valve and took 
up the starting-bar. 

Meanwhile Smiler gathered up the broken 
yoke and reached up to lay it on top of the head, 
shoving his hand up through the narrow opening. 
The plate was a heavier piece, and he shouldered 
it first. It was a severe strain in the close, hot 
cylinder to push it up through at arm’s length. 
As he laid it beside the broken yoke he felt the 
piston beneath his feet move. 

For an instant his heart stopped beating. 

The piston went down slowly, with a hesitating 
motion. It would go down about four feet more, 
if the engine had been started, and then rush up 
twelve feet, and flatten him against the iron head ! 
This he realized. But when the piston had 
moved down two feet it stopped. The manhole 
by which he had entered was now almost five 
feet above his head. He gave a hoarse cry of 
terror, but it only reverberated in his ears. Above 
the jar, pound and scream of the other engines he 
could hardly hope to make himself heard. 

He felt the jerk of the engine on the piston 
beneath his feet as Dennison tried to start it. 
Luckily the furnaceman was not an adept at this 
work. Who could be meddling with the engine? 
Smiler wondered. Hoping to attract the man’s 
attention, he threw the wrench out of the 
manhole. It disappeared. The piston continued 
todescend. Smiler, inan agony of apprehension, 
cast the lamp after the wrench. 

Meanwhile the polished, hot walls radiated 





y. 
“Close enough,” Smiler returned. “Help me 
get this manhole head in position so I can start 
up. If you had known how, you’d have had me 
flattened out long ago.”’ 
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THE THANKFUL BOX. 
By Walter Leon Sawyer. 


ITTLE of the spirit of thankfulness had been 
shown at the Thanksgiving dinner; yet 
that was the occasion on which the 

Thankful Box was begun. 

The Sargents were in a bad way. Mr. Sar- 
gent worried — needlessly — about his business, 
Mrs. Sargent fretted over the servants, and the 
father and mother, sulky and irritable by turns, 
set the example for the children. Florence and 
Ned “nagged;”’ Bessie and Dan, who were 
younger, fought continually. 

Yet every one of the six was privately fond 
and proud of every other, and would have 
defended him or her against the universe. The 
trouble was that they had all fallen into the habit 
of looking on the dark side of things, and of 
acting accordingly. 

Aunt Rachel started the work of reformation. 
She had crossed the continent to spend the 
winter with the Sargents, and although there 
were times when she almost regretted coming, 
she was determined not to leave her brother’s 
family as she had found it. Soon this Thanks- 
giving day, while the Sargents sat scowling over 
the dessert, Aunt Rachel drew from her pocket 
a book and a little box. 

“T always read this on Thanksgiving day,” 
she said. “It reminds me of so many things.’ 
Then, without further preface or apology, she 
read aloud the One Hundred and Third Psalm. 
The young Sargents, who liked Aunt Rachel, 
although they thought her “odd,” listened 
respectfully. 

“That gave me an idea this morning, Henry,’’ 
the visitor went on brightly. Mr. Sargent 
smoothed a few wrinkles from his forehead and 
turned toward her. “We can’t begin to give 
thanks, this day or any other, for the great 
blessings of life and health and home, but 
why can’t we show more appreciation of little 
things ?”’ 

She held up the box. “I need to have some- 
thing like this before me all the time,” she went 
on, “but perhaps it would be more generous to 
share it. You see, there’s a slit in the cover. 
Now I propose that we call it the Thankful Box, 
and when a pleasant thing happens,— when a 
man does pay his note, or the maid volunteers to 
help the cook, or we get an invitation to a party, 
or climb to the head of the geography class,— 
then the fortunate one shail put in a cent. 
When the box is full, we’ll open it and take the 
money to buy something for the house, something 
every one can enjoy. 

“T’ll start with a cent for the Indian pudding. 
I never expected to eat one that tasted so natural 
and old-timey. It was sweet of you to think of 
it and take the trouble to make it, Sarah,”” Aunt 
Rachel told her sister-in-law, “and here’s a 
contribution to the box to prove that I’m 
thankful.” 

She dropped the cent through the slit and set 
the box conspicuously in the middle of the table. 
It stayed there, quite untroubled, for twenty- 
four hours or more. Then Mr. Sargent, wearing 
an expression more cheerful than common, came 
in, saw the box, and recalled his sister’s words. 

“Well,”’ he muttered, “the man did pay the 
note, and I’m as thankful as Rachel could have 
been about her Indian pudding. By Jove, I 
will put in a cent !”” 

He did so. To be sure, he stole out of the 

















room afterward as if a little ashamed of yielding 
to sentiment; nevertheless, the concession had 
started him upon a happier train of thought. 

That cent seemed to break the ice, as it were. 
On the very next morning Aunt Rachel found 
both Bessie and Dan in the vicinity of the 
box. The younger Sargents frequently did act 
together, whether for good or bad, and this time 
they felt a common impulse of thankfulness. 

“My seat-mate thought she’d have to leave 
school, but she hasn’t got to,” the girl explained. 

“Glad my ball didn’t break the winder !’”? Dan 
growled, enigmatically. 

Even the elegant and superior Ned paid tribute 
to the box that day, and willingly admitted it to 
Aunt Rachel. “Got a photograph I’ve wanted 
along time,’”’ he said. “Guess I’ll have to put 
in five cents for that.’’ 

But the most convincing testimony to the 
compelling power and usefulness of the box was 
given by Florence one day in January. 

“Loan me a stamp, please, Aunt Rachel,” 
she asked. “I can’t buy it from you,” she 
added, laughingly. “You see I find so much to 
be thankful for that the box keeps me short of 
pennies all the time. I wouldn’t have believed 
there were so many pleasant things happening, 
or so many unpleasant things not happening, if 
the box hadn’t set me to thinking of them!” 

“Tsn’t it a good plan to think of them?” the 
older woman asked gently. 

“Why, of course it is, you dear old auntie! 
This is a different family since we began to 
‘recomember our small marcies,’ as the washer- 
woman says. When we’re doing that we don’t 
have time to complain, and we’re ashamed to 
borrow trouble.’ 

Thus the box grew in esteem and in weight, 
and all the members of the family took pride in 
it, and felt it a point of honor not to withhold 
its dues. By April they had to manipulate it 











Viti. 


T grandfather’s farm we had nearly every- 

A thing in the way of crops and fruits which 

a New England farm will produce, and 

in the matter of live stock everything from horses 

to honey-bees. The bees, indeed, frequently 

demanded urgent attention, and brought upon 
us one rather exciting adventure. 

The bee-house was a long, open shed which 
stood on the south side of the garden wall, shaded 
a little by two very large blue pearmain trees. 
There were thirteen colonies, two of which were 
unusually large. About half of these were black 
“native” bees, the others “Italians.” Grand- 
father was gradualy changing all his native bees 
for Italians, and he had experimented with 
several other kinds. One colony, of a sort of bees 
called “Egyptian,” had proved unpleasantly 
irritable. 

Throughout hoeing and haying time it often 
happened that while at work in the field we 
were startled by a sudden blast from the dinner- 
horn. 

“Why, it can’t be noon!” Addison would 
exclaim; and on looking toward the house, we 
usually saw Theodora or Ellen standing on the 
wall or at some other point of vantage, swinging 
the horn and wildly beckoning to us to make 
haste. 

“It’s the bees swarming, I guess!” grand- 
father would exclaim, and thereupon we all used 
to drop our hoes and start for the house at a 
lively pace. Sometimes, when he thought of it, 
grandfather would turn to bid Halstead remain 
in the field and go on hoeing, since he was of no 
use hiving bees. Halstead was afraid of them— 
and with good reason; they stung him badly. 
He was one of those boys who can hardly look 
at a bee without getting stung. 

Addison, on the contrary, could approach a 
swarm, and even handle them with bare hands, 
and hardly ever be stung. Theodora, too, could 
sit down by a hive and allow the bees to crawl 
over her hand with impunity. 

There were a great many apple-trees, balm of 
Gileads, elms and other trees standing near, and 
almost always on issuing from the parent hive 
the swarm would cluster on the limb of a tree, 
often thirty or forty feet from the ground. If 
the queen came out promptly the bees might soon 
leave the tree. 

It was therefore advisable to secure them 
without delay, lest they should take wing for 
the woods. A new hive must be washed out 
with salt and water, a little honey brought, and 
then some one must climb up to saw off the limb 
of the tree and lower it gently down with a rope 
to the ground, where the hive could be placed 
over it. 

When these tactics were followed with care 
and good judgment, the bees would commonly go 
up into the hive in the course of a few minutes, 
and at nightfall the hive could be set in the row 
under the shed. 


On the occasion of which I am writing, how- | 





By C. A. Stephens. 
—-TRESPASSING BEES. 


| chanced, when the swarm issued from 
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very dexterously in order to squeeze in a coin. | 
When it was incontestably full, even to the 
bursting point, they gathered one night around 
the table and opened it. 

There were coins other than pennies in the 
little heap, and at these the older people looked 
with shining eyes. The five-dollar gold piece, 
for instance—Aunt Rachel knew her sister-in- 
law had impulsively dropped that in on the day 
when Dan’s canoe was overturned in the swiftest 
current of the river, and Dan was saved. Per- 
haps the boy’s escape was too great a blessing to 
commemorate by means of the box; but the box 
had become a habit by that time, and it was 
natural to turn to it. 

Then there were various half-dollars and 
quarters in the pile. Aunt Rachel suspected her 
brother of most of these. One of the dimes 
Bessie surely put in when she got a double 
promotion at school. Ned was known to have 
deposited some of the others, although in his | 
lordly moods he pretended to deny it. 





when he had ascended within about ten feet of 
the limb to which the bees were clinging they 
began to go. He screeched like a small locomo- 
tive, but the bees had taken wing, and the whole 
cluster glided off into the air. 

“Chase them! Chase them!” he shouted 
down tous. “Throw up sticks and stones!” 

Dropping the saw, he slid down in haste. 


The swarm immediately settled within fifteen or | 


twenty feet of the earth and moved off across the 
south field. The chase would have been laugh- 
able to an onlooker, no doubt, but we who were 
chasing were in dead earnest. 

Theodora was running under the swarm and 
trying to drum on a tin pan. Ellen had snatched 
the dinner-horn, but was too much out of breath 
to blow it. 
throwing up such stones or clods as we could 
snatch, in the hope of confusing the queen bee. 

The cloud appeared to be as much as a hundred | 
and fifty feet in length by about fifteen in width 


Halstead and I were racing on, | 
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| “Tet old Tibbetts fight it out with them, 
say !’”’ exclaimed Halstead. 

“Oh, that will never do!” Addison. 
“They are our bees. He knows it. Nothing 
| would suit him better than to have a chance to 
sue us. But he cannot get damages from us if 
we use all possible diligence in securing them.” 
| Tibbetts kept a “rum-hole” in defiance of the 
Maine liquor law. Grandfather had sought 
repeatedly to have the place closed up, and 
| thereby had incurred Tibbetts’s rancorous en- 
mity. As is always the case, a considerable 
| number of the baser sort of people sympathized 
with Tibbetts, and in fact he had been able to 
get the appointment as postmaster, although 
known to be dishonest and unfit for the office. 

“Oh, if grandfather were only here to tell us 
what to do!”” Ellen lamented. 
| “But he isn’t, and he will not come till 
to-morrow afternoon,” said Halstead. 

“We must do something,” said 


said 








Addison. 


But all |—a buzzing nebula, all confusion within, but | “Harness old Jim into the express wagon, boys. 


had had a hand in giving the cents, and how | making a definite progress onward to some des- | I’ll get the hive.” 


many there were to witness to joyous events and 
happy days! 


tined goal. Swarming bees send out scouts for 
a day or more in advance, which choose and 


for we had no 
Ellen was then 


Theodora found two veils, 
| mosquito-netting in those days. 


“Well, folks,” said Mr. Sargent, genially, locate a hollow tree, cave or other sheltered place persuaded to remain at home lest further acci- 


“what shall we do with it?” 

Nobody spoke for a moment. -All looked 
toward the mother. 

“Suppose we buy rose-bushes to border a path, 
and call it the Thankful Walk?” she suggested. | 
“But this was all Rachel’s doing. She is the 
one to decide.” 

“T can’t improve on your idea,” Aunt Rachel | 
said. 

“All agreed?” asked Mr. Sargent. “Very 
well. And now,” he added, “‘we’ll fasten this 
and begin all over again, and I’ll put in the first 
cent to show you all that I’m thankful for the 
box. I know it has made mea happier man. I} 
hope because of it that I’m a better one.” | 





the topmost branches of a tall balm of 
Gilead tree near the house. 

Grandfather and grandmother were 
gone from home that day, and as it 


the parent hive, all of us young people 
were at a neighbor’s. Grandfather was 
one of the county commissioners, and 
afew days previously the commissioners 
had received notice to lay out a new 
road in the town of Sumner, eighteen 
miles distant. The old gentleman had 
set off that morning, and grandmother 
had gone with him. They intended 
to spend the night at the home of one 
of the other three commissioners, who 
lived nearer the location of the proposed 
road, and to return the next day. 

Theodora and Ellen had to keep 
house, and we three boys had to rake 
up and get in an acre and a half of oats 
and peas which had been mowed two 
days before. 

We raked the grain in windrows 
during the forenoon, meaning to load it 
on the cart and haul it after dinner. 
But it was not altogether as dry as it 
should have been; and as the day was 
hot and bright, Addison said that we 
had better let it lie in the field until 
three o’clock. 

Accordingly, after dinner, we all went 
to call on Kate and Thomas Edwards 
for a few minutes. Thomas challenged 
us to find his apple hoard in the orchard, and we 
stayed for an hour or more—till Willis Murch, 
who had been out to the mill, hailed us as he 


| drove past. 


“Your bees have swarmed—a tremendous big 
swarm!” he shouted. “And they are in the 
tip-top of one of your tall balm o’ Gilead trees !’’ 

Thereupon we started for home in haste, feel- 
ing a little guilty of neglect in having all left the 
premises in grandfather’s absence. 

Away up on a small outer branch of the balm 
of Gilead tree hung a mass of bees as large as 
a twenty-five-pound bag of salt. The limb was 
bending under the weight. 

“They'll go before we can hive them!’”’ Addi- 
son exclaimed. 

“Well, it will not be such a very great loss,” 
said Theodora, out of breath with running. 
“Grandfather said that another swarm wouldn’t 
come out this summer. It is too late for them 
to gather honey enough to winter on.” 

“But this is a fine great swarm of Italians,” | 
said Addison. “We can feed them. We will | 
hive them if we can. Get the clothes-line, Dora, 
while I get the saw. Nell, you fetch a hive. | 
Run for the ladder, Halse!” 

We all worked rapidly. Halstead set a short 
ladder that reached up to the first branches of | 
the tree, and Addison, throwing the coil of line 





over his head, began to climb up, while we | 
ever, one of the large colonies swarmed late in | drummed and shouted. The branches were far | 
the summer, and the swarm clustered on one of | | apart; Addison’s progress was slow at best, and | suppose,” replied Addison, doubtfully. 


that will answer as a hive. 


On reaching the lower lands near the meadow 
brook, where were bushes and wood-lots, the 
swarm rose higher, passing over the tree-tops 
and keeping a general southwesterly course, in 
the direction of the Corners, on the other side of 
| the valley. The dun cloud faded from our sight 
as we stood looking after them. 

“They’ve got away from us!” said Addison, 
as he climbed the south field wall. 

“Let them go, and good riddance!” cried 
Halstead. 

“No, I am sorry,” said Addison. ‘We ought 
not all to have gone off. But we must hurry 


back,” he added, with a glance at the westerly | 


sky. ‘“There’sa shower rising. Those oats will 
get wet.” 

And the oats did get wet, in spite of our best 
efforts, which were loyally assisted by the girls. 
Before we could get into the field with team and 
cart, the shower, accompanied by wind and 
thunder, swept down from the White Mountains, 


| When the swarm | 
| Starts, these scouts are said to lead the way, as | 
| pilots. 


dents should befall; but we three boys, with 
Theodora, set off in the course of ten minutes, 
and driving fast, reached the Corners less than 
fifteen minutes later. 

Tibbetts’s store and post-office, a decrepit old 
building, stood on the right-hand corner of the 
crossroads, looking west; and his barn, a large, 
high-posted, weather-beaten structure, without 
clapboards or shingles on the walls, was about a 
hundred feet in the rear. As usual, several of 
Tibbetts’s cronies were loafing about the place. 
Out at the barn were several others, with ten 
or twelve of the Corners boys. They raised a 
| guffaw when we drove up. 

“Hitch to a post on the far side of the road,”’ 
| Addison said to Halstead and me. “Not too 
near the store.” 

We saw Tibbetts coming across the road to us, 
walking fast, but Addison busied himself taking 
out the hive. Theodora, in the réle of peace 
maker, went to meet the irate postmaster, who 
cried, ‘“Where’s the old man ?” 

“Grandfather is away to-day on county busi- 
ness,”’ said Theodora, in gentlest tones. “We 
are very sorry the bees have troubled 
you. They got away from us, in spite 
of all we could do. We did not know 





THE CHASE WOULD HAVE BEEN LAUGHABLE TO AN ¢ 


not only saturating our dry oats, but wetting us | 


to our skins before we could drive back to the 
shelter of the barn. 
In the rush of the shower we nearly forgot the 


bees; but they were having trouble, too, and it | 


made more trouble for us. About an hour later, 
as we were drying our clothing, a boy from the 
Corners came riding into the yard on horseback. 


Without dismounting and without politeness he | 


shouted his errand : 

“Postmaster Tibbetts wants you to come and 
get your bees out of the roof o’ his barn, and he 
says to do it about’s quick’s you can, too, or he 
will make you smart! 
stung two horses there!’”” And without further 
ceremony the messenger galloped away. 

“That’s bad,” said Addison, soberly. 
betts hates grandfather.” 

“What can we do?” cried Theodora. 

“We must get the bees out of his barn, I 


“Tib- 


They’ve stung him and | 





where they had gone till you kindly 
sent a boy to notify us. We will doow 
best to get them out of your barn.’ 
“Wal, they’ve stung two of my cus- 
tomers’ hosses and driv my cow out of 
the barn!” rejoined Tibbetts, crustily, 
yet mollified a little in spite of himself. 
“When that shower struck ’em,’’ he ran 
on, “they went whirling round every 
which-ways all over my place here. 
They was passin’ over, I s’pose, when 
the gust struck ’em. They went ever) 
way. They come right into my store! 
One hit me right in the face! But the 
most of them come down on the gable 
o’ my barn—on this end, up where 
them old dove-cote and swaller holes be. 
They lit there and begun to craw! 
in, and now most of ’em’s under- 
neath the board o’ the roof, 
a-buzzin’ away there! Pesky 
things I don’t see what anybody 
wants to keep ’em for !”’ 

“We will try to get them,” 
Theodora said, soothingly. Hal- 
stead sat in the wagon, and Addi- 
son and | carried the hive into 
the barn and climbed up on a 
high scaffold, directly under the 
place where most of the bees were 
clustering. Immediately we were 
both stung two or three times. 
Those foolish boys had been 
throwing stones and clubs up into 
the barn roof. 

“You go down and get a pailful 
of water,’”’ Addison said. ‘That 
will calm them. I will try to find 
the queen and get her into the 
hive.” 

When I climbed on the scaffold 
again, carrying a pail of water with 
which to sprinkle the bees, Theo- 
dora came with me. But Addison 
had found the queen and placed 

her in the hive, which he set on one of the high 
beams close under the bees; and then for nearly 
| two hours he and Theodora stood “dipping” the 
| bees from the roof boards down to the entrance 
of the hive; that is, working their bare hands 
among the bees, and then lowering their hands 
when the creatures had covered them to the base 
of the hive; then most of the bees would craw] in 
where the queen was. 

It was a slow business and a painful one, for 
both Addison and Theodora were stung several 
times. But they persevered till they had got by 
far the greater part of the swarm into the hive, 
which was then closed, brought carefully down, 
and put in the back part of the wagon. 

Tibbetts now came out again, fuming and 
complaining that we had not secured them ail, 

| and that there were bees still in his barn. It was 
true that there were numbers still flying about. 

| No one can capture bees that are on the wing. 

| We had got about all that we could induce to 
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alight, and after some further talk we set off to 
drive slowly home with our ticklish load. Sev- 
eral bees were flying about the wagon ; and after 
tying a veil over Halstead’s hat, we gave him 
the reins, while Addison and I steadied the hive 
on the back seat of the wagon. Theodora sat in 
front with Halstead, to protect him from stray 
bees. It was now about sunset. 

We had proceeded for no more than two 
hundred yards down the road from the store 
when we met a horse and wagon containing two 
hilarious young fellows, Tibbetts’s “‘customers,”’ 
driving at a great pace. 

They were whooping and running their horse, 
and hardly turned out at all. Halstead might 
have turned out farther,—he was but an indif- 
ferent driver,—and the result was that he “locked 
fore wheels” with the roisterers, bringing both 
wagons to a standstill. 

Theodora and he were both thrown out, but 
fortunately on the off side, and were not injured. 
Addison and I found ourselves over the back of 
the front seat, along with our hive of bees, which 
capsized and rolled down between the two 
vehicles. 

Instantly the air was full of bees. We were 
all stung, including the horses, which began 
plunging to break away. In the fracas our old 











Jim tore the wheel off the other wagon and 
ran for home. The reins were dragging on the 
ground beside him, and he ran until he came 
to the orchard hill, below grandfather’s place. 
There Addison and I, who had clung to the 
wagon, got control of him, and turned back 
to see what had become of Theodora and 
Halstead. 

We met them on the meadow brook bridge, 
and Halstead was bringing home the empty hive 
on his head. The bees had left it and flown 
away, queen and all, whither we never fully 
ascertained. 

Tibbetts’s customers, too, had gone on to the 
store, taking their horse, but leaving their dis- 
abled wagon by the wayside. No doubt they 
speedily found a remedy for the bee-stings. We 
had only salt and water for ours, and Halstead’s 
face was swollen for a day or two. 

Nor was this the end of the adventure. The 
two young fellows who had run into us—insti- 
gated by Tibbetts, no doubt—brought suit against 
grandfather for damages. About three weeks 
afterward we were all obliged to attend a hearing 
at the village and give testimony as to what had 
occurred. After hearing the evidence, the justice 
“threw the case out of court,” as unreasonable 
and malicious on the part of the complainants. 


_- ON THE}ROAD TO MANDALAY 


: , Gy the Rt Rev. Henry C Potter 
. Bishop of New York 


%.\ 


“Vanity Fair” is a short series entitled, 

“Child’s Parties,” in which “Mr. Spec,” 
as a long-suffering parent, obliged by his young 
brood to attend such functions, gently satirizes 
the young people whom they assemble. 

I was reminded, when we set out for Mandalay, 
of one of these clever little essays. The writer is 
describing the conceit of the boys at a particular 
party, and their disposition to turn up their noses 
at better-looking boys than themselves, who were 
not of their “‘set,”” but who eclipsed even the best 
of them. One of this disdainful group observes 
a singularly good-looking and well-mannered 
youth entering the drawing-room with such 
modest grace and self-possession as to draw 
toward him the admiring glances of all the little 
girls in his neighborhood. Whereupon the 
hulking and ill-mannered cub, standing in the 
doorway, remarks : 

“‘Chaffers, you consider yourself a deuced fine 
fellow, but there’s a straw on your trousers !”’ 

Now it was something like this that we 
observed among the compatriots of a popular 
British author when we set out for Mandalay. 
We had landed in Rangoon 
not long before, found our 
way to the episcopal palace, 
and paid our devoirs to the 
venerable Bishop of Ran- 
goon. His chaplain had 
most kindly put us up at 
the leading club, where, 
as always in India, we 
were most “courteously en- 
treated”; but as soon as 
our plans were known, we 
began to detect that note 
of disparagement which 
recalled to this writer the 
incident which | have just 
rehearsed. 

“And so you are going 
to Mandalay ?” 

“Oh, yes, we couldn’t 
think of coming to Burma 
without going to Man- 
dalay, you know. ‘On the 
Road to Mandalay’ is a 
household word in our part 
of the world, and we want 
to try it and see it for our- 
selves.”’ 

“Ah, yes,”—and then, 
after a pause, “But you 
know you mustn’t take the 
poem literally. In fact,” 
with a somewhat cynical 
smile, “you mustn’t take it seriously at all. 
It is full of absurd impossibilities. Its points 
of the compass are all wrong. Its allusion to the 
sunrise is simply grotesque,’”’ and so forth, and 
so forth. 


oe the lesser papers of the author of 


“ way, 


** Poetic License.’’ 


“ B UT perhaps,” we humbly urged, “that may 
* be what is known as poetic license.” 

“Well, yes” (and I am bound to add that 
the charming gentleman who made this atrocious 
pun was not an American but a well-groomed 
Englishman), “a poetic lie, but without any 
sense,” 

All of which taught the travellers that they 
must not take poetry too literally. 


Yet this shattering of our early illusions did 
What if Mr. Kipling’s| my boy? I certainly haven’t engaged any boy.” | a stick no bigger than a bamboo cane, and 


not discourage us. 





glowing descriptions were not to be taken too 
precisely? Of three things we were reasonably 
certain: There was a road to Mandalay, it was 
a very picturesque road, and best of all, pictur- 
esque Mandalay was at the end of it. And so 
we arranged to set out at once. 

And here there occurred an incident so entirely 
Oriental and unfamiliar that I cannot refrain 
from recalling it. We had been told that Indian 
travel required you, as practically a necessity, 
to have your own servant; and having just 
come ashore after our voyage from Singapore, 
we had none. I had been pondering how one 
was to be obtained, but the whole business scon 
settled itself after a manner as unexpected as it 
was delightful. 


One Way to Engage a Servant. 


N our arrival at the hotel we went in, almost 
immediately, to dinner. It wasa somewhat 
perplexing experience, knowing how cheap and 
abundant good service is in India, to find that 
nobody waited on us. But observing after a 
little a tall and good-looking youth in spotless 
white and ample turban, 
who seemed to be staring 
at me with a curious fixed- 
ness, although remaining 
the while quite motionless, 
I said at last,—I fear some- 
what testily, — ‘“ Suppose 
you go and get us some 
dinner.” 

Like a flash the youth 
vanished ; in a moment we 
were served with soup, 
and from that point the 
service of the dinner moved 
on with admirable and 
unerring celerity. 

The next morning I was 
waked from a sound sleep 
by hearing some one in my 
dressing-room, which was 
entered from the rear of 
the apartment by a door 
which I supposed I had 
securely fastened; but in 
fact I never found in all 
India a door that I could so 
securely fasten that a native 








couldn’t get through it if 
he wanted to. The person, 
whoever he was, was in 
some part of the dressing- 
room out of the range of 
my vision, but I could hear 
plainly the sound of a vigorously handled clothes- 
brush. 

“Who is there ?”’ I called out. 

“The boy, my lord,” promptly came the 
answer, 

“Whose boy?” I inquired, with a wondering 
curiosity. 

“Yours, sahib,”” was the instant reply. 

“Mine!” I exclaimed, with increasing per- 
plexity. “1 wasn’t aware that I had a boy. 
Suppose you come to the door and let me see 
you.” 

At once there advanced, clothes-brush in hand, 
a neat-looking young fellow, who bowed respect- 
fully as he stood in the doorway and awaited 
my commands. 

“And so you are my boy,” I said. “Now 
would you mind telling me how you came to be 


SAHIB.”’ 





“I beg your pardon, sahib, but you engaged 
me last evening.” 

“Engaged you last evening? Why, I never 
before this moment laid eyes on you!” I said. 

‘Nay, sahib,” persisted the respectful youth, 
“but do you not remember that last evening in 
the dining-room you told a boy to bring you and 
the other gentleman some dinner? I am that 
boy, and that was engaging me.” 


The Things Sahidee Did. 


A thereupon he produced his testimonials, 

which were excellent, made what I thought 
was a very reasonable bargain with me, and 
entered upon a service 
in which he was 
everything that could 
be desired. 

I gladly pay him 
this grateful tribute 
here, for if Sahidee 
couldn’t do every- 
thing, [ never found 
it out. As a valet,a 
waiter, a courier, a 
shopper, a chamber- 
man, he left nothing 
to be desired ; and all 
this with a mien so 
courteous, an atten- 
tion so unwearied, a 
resource so inexhaust- 
ible, and a readiness 
in every emergency 
so tactful that I came 
to feel, at last, that 
India and Burma 
were really about a 
thousand years ahead at | Gj 
of that beloved country mT 
whose son I am, but 
whose law for masters 
is the pope’s motto, “‘ A servant of servants.” 

It was our servant who piloted us to the place 
where we bought our travelling beds, and told 
us what to buy; for in Burma and India you 
soon learn what is meant by the Scriptural 
injunction, “Take up thy bed and walk.” Ina 
few of the great hotels, which have grown up 
in the greater cities since the English occupa- 
tion, you will find in your room not only a bed, 
but a mattress and bedclothing upon it. But 
ordinarily in the rest-house, the roadside inns, 
and even in more imposing hostelries, there is 
only the frame of a bed, which the traveller 
must clothe for himself. 

Especially is this true, also, not only of the 
inns but of the railway-carriages, in which, in 
India, one makes long journeys, and in which, 
while the train stops for dinner, your travelling 
servant makes up your bed for the night. The 
seats of the compartment are placed lengthwise 
against each side of the carriage. 

During the day the portable bed which you 
carry everywhere with you is rolled in a water- 
proof case and stowed under the seat. At night 
your ‘servant takes it out and places the thin 
mattress, sheets, two pillows and blanket on the 
rattan shelf on which you have been sitting in 
the daytime, and lo! your bed is made, and you 
have nothing to do but to turn in. 

In the morning, while you are breakfasting 
at the railway-station at which your train has 
halted to give the passengers that opportunity, 
your servant returns from his place in the third- 
class carriage in which he has been travelling ; 
and when you come back to your compartment, 
after breakfast, it has been transformed into a 
day coach, not so luxurious as our Pullman car, 
but abundantly comfortable for any reasonable 
traveller. 





At the Rangoon Station. 


O you ask, “Where and how did your servant 
sleep?”’ I confess I never solved that ques- 
tion. Sometimes, after I had turned out in the 
morning and was walking along the station 
platform on my way to the station restaurant, I 
observed him extracting himself from some 
third-class compartment in which the passengers 
seemed packed in layers, and in which I knew 
he and they had travelled all night. He could 
not possibly have lain down, and the air must 
have been like something which one could cut 
with a knife—for the Oriental does not like the 
night air, and the windows are rarely opened. 
But no matter; Sahidee appeared in the 
morning “as fresh as paint,” imperturbably 
cheerful, and always imperturbably serene. 
Indeed, that quality in all human beings in the 
East constantly impressed me. , Is it the strange 
power of Oriental religions, with their deification 
of mere impassiveness, which moves them to do 
their work so quietly and bear their burdens so 
cheerfully ? 





A YOUNG GIRL, WHO HAD 
TRANSFERRED MY EYE-GLASSES 
TO HER OWN NOSE. 





And yet it was not always so. At Rangoon | 
| of Erin, is fast passing out of existence: 


we had gone to see the elephants in the wood- 
yards in the morning, hauling to and fro the 
huge timbers, twisting their trunks about them: 
dragging them hither and thither ; lifting them 
into place, stacking them up in huge piles, 
“evening” them with the most beautiful preci- 
sion, as they placed timber above timber. 

All this was done without an audible sound; 
the elephant-driver, as he sat upon the neck 
of the great creature, controlling his beast with 
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oftener still with only the gentle pressure of his 
brown heel. 

But when, in the afternoon, we reached the 
railway-station, and the gates were opened from 
the waiting-rooms to the train platform, the mad 
rush of the native passengers for places, the 
cries and screams and hustling of the herds of 
native men and women made a scene never to 
be forgotten. 

The significant thing about it all was that it 
was so soon over, and that, jammed together on 
their hard, uncushioned seats, the whole fighting 
and howling crowd, as they had seemed a moment 
ago, “simmered down” in an instant into an 
orderly, smiling, and altogether good - natured 
company. <A fellow 
traveller described it 
as like the flash of a 
pinch of gunpowder 
when exploded in a 
dish-pan, and the fig- 
ure was perfect. 

We saw a good deal 
of them afterward,— 
these native fellow 
passengers of ours,— 
and | am afraid | 
must own that they 
were a good deal more 
interesting than those 
whom one encounters 
at home. They had, 
in regard to ourselves, 
a large share of very 
natural curiosity. 
But it was always 
kindly and never ob- 
trusive, although 
sometimes, as in the 
case of travellers of 
higher rank, some- 
what amusing in its 
characteristics. After 
we were under way, we discovered that the 
next compartment to ours was occupied by a 
native prince, who was travelling in considerable 
state with his family. I became acquainted with 
one of them through an experience which was 
altogether novel. 





A Bit of ‘‘ Indian Jugglery.’’ 


T was late in the afternoon, and I was seated in 
a corner of our own compartment, next to the 
window, reading, with my back to the locomotive. 
Outside of the compartment, and separating it 
from the other compartment in the same carriage, 
ran a narrow passage at right angles to the track, 
at each end of which was a door, through which 
the passenger entered or left the train, and in the 
center of which, opposite to each otlier, were 
the doors giving ingress and exit to and from the 
two compartments. 

When we entered the train we had closed the 
door giving upon this passage, although I had 
noticed that the native travellers in the adjoining 
compartment had left theirs open. Absorbed in 
my book, from which there was nothing in the 
wide stretch of arid plain to distract me, 1 had 
become wholly oblivious of the outer world, when 
suddenly a tiny brown hand reached round the 
outside of the carriage, gently lifted my eye- 
glasses off my nose, and vanished. 

“This,” I exclaimed, “is Indian jugglery with 
a vengeance!”? and springing from my seat, I 
leaned out of the window, only to detect, leaning 
out of that in the door of the passageway nearest 
me, a young girl, who had transferred my eye- 
glasses to her own nose, and who was watching 
my perplexed amazement with shrieks of laughter. 

She belonged to the Oriental household in 
the next compartment, and her evidently perfect 
confidence in the good nature of an entire stranger 
led me to have a very high estimate of the 
average Anglo-Saxon in Burma. Her bright 
young face, so frank, so guileless, so deliciously 
fun-loving, rises before me as I write. God 
bless her, wherever she may be, and long distant 
be the day that shall cloud that youthful mirth 
and joyousness ! 


HE DID NOT WAIT TO SEE 
THE “‘BABY’S” FATHER. 


By Harriette M. Collins. 


] N the Irish legend, Fin MacCool was the famous 

giant who built the causeway from Ireland 
to Staffa m order that his Seotch rival — who 
desired to give him a beating, but who objected 
to getting his feet wet—might walk across to the 
green isle dry-shod. Few persons, however, 
appear to be familiar with the following legend, 
which is told by the peasants in certain districts, 
but which, like most of the unwritten folk-lore 


When Fin MacCool had completed the cause- 
way he caught a glimpse of his formidable rival 
in the distance, which convinced him that the 
tales he had heard concerning him were not 
exaggerated. With much trepidation Fin strode 
rapidly back to Ireland and confessed to his wife 
that, for the first time in his life, he feared he 
was in imminent danger of receiving an igno- 
minious beating. 

The giant’s wife, who was inordinately proud 














of her husband and of his far-famed prowess, 
listened silently to his description of the mighty 
Scotch giant, then said, reassuringly : 

“Just leave this matter to me, Fin, acushla, 
and I'll warrant the Scotchman will go back over 
the causeway quicker than he came, and will 
never trouble you again.” 

Fin, who was more frightened than he cared 
to own, was glad to accept his wife’s proffered 
assistance, and to trust to her ingenuity to 
thwart his rival. There was no time to lose, for 
the ponderous footsteps of the Scotchman were 
already heard resounding along the causeway. 
With as much despatch as her portliness of 
person would permit, the giantess dressed Fin in 
baby garments of monstrous dimensions, and 
bade him lie upon his bed in apparent helpless- 
ness. With a pleasant smile of welcome and a 
warning gesture she then met the Scotch giant, 
as he approached, swinging his heavy club. 

“Please don’t wake the baby!’’ she pleaded. 








“He is very cross and unmanageable when his 
sleep is broken.”” Then she added: “I expect 
Fin home at any moment ; he will be glad to see 
you. Won’t you come in and look at the baby 
while you wait for him?” 

The Scotch giant, somewhat surprised to find 
his rival’s wife so agreeable, accepted her invita- 
tion good-humoredly, and tried to make as little 
noise as possible with his immense feet, as he 
followed her to the chamber where Fin lay in 
his disguise, feigning slumber. 

The Scotchman did not dare to approach the 
bed, lest he should disturb the sleeping “‘child,”’ 
but standing at the threshold, he assured the 
proud mother, in awestruck tones, that he had 
never seen so fine a child before, then hastily 
took his leave, regretting that urgent business in 
Scotland demanded his immediate attention, and 
made it impossible for him to remain longer 
in order to make the acquaintance of the 
“baby’s” father. 








= at A DOG of RUDDY COVE 





E was a Newfoundland dog, born of reputa- 
H ble parents at Back Arm and decently 
bred in Ruddy Cove, which is on the 
northeast coast. He had black hair, short, 
straight and wiry,—the curly-haired breed has 
failed on the island,—and broad, ample shoulders, 
which his forbears had transmitted to him from 
generations of hauling wood. 

He was heavy, awkward and ugly, resembling 
somewhat a great draft-horse. But he pulled 
with a will, fended for himself, and within the 
knowledge of men had never stolen a fish; so 
he had a high place in the hearts of all the people 
of the Cove, and a safe one in their estimation. 

“Skipper! Skipper! Here, b’y!’’ 

The ringing call, in the voice of young Billy 


Topsail, his master, a fisherman’s son, never | gale 


failed to bring the dog from the kitchen with an 
eager rush, when the snow lay deep on the rocks, 
and all the paths of the wilderness were ready 
for the sled. He stood stock-still for the harness, 
and’ at the first “Hi, b’y! Gee up, there!” he 
bounded away with a wagging tail and a glad 
bark. It was as if nothing pleased him so much 
on a frosty morning as the prospect of a hard 
day’s work. 

If the call came in summer-time when the 
Skipper was dozing in the cool shadow of a flake, 
—a platform of boughs for drying fish,—he 
scrambled to his feet, took his clog* in his mouth 
and ran, all a-quiver for what might come, to 
where young Billy waited. If the clog were 
taken off,—as it was almost sure to be,—it meant 
sport in the water. Then the Skipper would 
paw the ground and whine until the stick was 
flung out for him. But best of all he loved to 
dive for stones. 

At the peep of many a day, too, he went out 
in the punt to the fishing-grounds with Billy 
Topsail, and there kept the lad good company all 
the day long. It was because he sat on the little 
euddy in the bow, as if keeping a lookout ahead, 
that he was called the Skipper. 

“Sure, ’tis a clever dog, that!’”’ was Billy’s 
boast. “He would save life—that dog would!” 

This was proved beyond doubt when little 
Isaiah Tommy Goodman toddled over the wharf- 
head, where he had been playing with a squid. 
Isaiah Tommy was four years old, and would 
surely have been drowned had not the Skipper 
strolled down the wharf just at that moment. 

The Skipper was obedient to the instinct of 
all Newfoundland dogs to drag the sons of men 
from the water. He plunged in and caught 
Isaiah Tommy by the collar of his pinafore. 
Still following his instinct, he kept the child’s 
head above water with powerful strokes of his 
fore paws while he towed him to shore. Then 
the outery which Isaiah Tommy immediately 
set up brought his mother to complete the rescue. 

For this deed the Skipper was petted for a 
day and a half, and fed with fried caplin and 
salt pork, to his evident gratification. No doubt 
he was persuaded that he had acted worthily. 
However that be, he continued in merry moods, 
in affectionate behavior, in honesty,—although 
the fish were even then drying on the flakes, all 
exposed,—and he carried his clog like a hero. 

“Skipper,” Billy Topsail would ejaculate, 
“you do be a clever dog !’’ 

One day in the fall of the year, when high 
winds spring suddenly from the land, Billy Top- 
sail was fishing from the punt, the Never Give 
Up, over the shallows off Molly’s Head. It was 
“fish weather,” as the Ruddy Cove men say— 
gray, cold and misty. The harbor entrance lay 
two miles to the southwest. The bluffs which 
marked it were hardly discernible, for the mist 

* In Newfoundland the law requires that all dogs 
shall be clogged as a precaution against their killing 
sheep and goats which run wild. The clog is in the 


form of a billet of wood, weighing at least seven anda 
half pounds, and tied to the dog’s neck. 





hung thick off the shore. Four punts and a 
skiff were bobbing half a mile farther out to sea, 
their crews fishing with hook and line over the 
side. Thicker weather threatened and the day 
was near spent. 

“?Tis time to be off home, b’y,’’ said Billy to 
the dog. “’Tis getting thick in the sou’west.” 

The Skipper stretched himself and wagged his 
tail. He had no word to say, but Billy, who, like 
all fishermen in remote places, had formed the 
habit of talking to himself, supplied the answer. 

“Tis that, Billy, b’y,’”’ said he. “The punt’s 
as much as one hand can manage in a fair wind. 
An’ ’tis a dead beat to the harbor now.” 

Then Billy said a word for himself. “We’ll 
put in for ballast. The punt’s too light for a 

He sculled the punt to the little cove by the 
Head, and there loaded her with rocks. Her 
sails, mainsail and tiny jib were spread, and she 
was pointed for Grassy 
Island, on the first leg of 
her beat into the wind. 
By this time two other 
punts were under way, 
and the sails of the skiff 
were fluttering as her 
crew prepared to beat 
home for the night. The 
Never Give Up was 
ahead of the fleet, and 
held her lead in such fine 
fashion as made Billy 
Topsail’s heart swell with 
pride. 

The wind had gained 
in force. It was sweep- 
ing down from the hills 
in gusts. Now it fell to 
a breeze, and again it 





“Hi, Skipper!” Billy called. “Steady, b’y! 
Steady !” 

Billy took off his boots as fast as he could. 
The dog was coming nearer, still whining 
strangely, and madly pawing the water. Billy 
was mystified. What possessed the dog? It 
was as if he had been seized with a fit of terror. 
Was he afraid of drowning? His eyes were 
fairly flaring. Such a light had never been in 
them before. 

In the instant he had for speculation the boy 
lifted himself high in the water and looked 
intently into the dog’s eyes. It was terror he 
saw in them; there could be no doubt about that, 
he thought. The dog was afraid for his life. 
At once Billy was filled with dread. He could 
not crush the feeling down. Afraid of the 
Skipper,—the old, affectionate Skipper,—his own 
dog, which he had reared from a puppy! It 
was absurd. But he was afraid, nevertheless— 
desperately afraid. 

“Back, b’y!”’ he cried. 

Billy was a strong swimmer. 
to swim where the water is cold—cold, often, as 
the icebergs stranded in the harbor can make it. 
The water was bitter cold now; but he did not 


“Get back, sir !’’ 


fear it, nor did he doubt that he could accomplish | 


the long swim which lay before him. It was the 
unaccountable behavior of the dog which dis- 
turbed him—his failure in obedience, which could 
not be explained. The dog was now within 
three yards, and excited past all reason. 

“Back, sir!’? Billy screamed. “Get back with 
you!” 

The dog was not deterred by the command. 
He did not so much as hesitate. Billy raised his 


hand as if to strike him—a threatening gesture | 
which had sent the Skipper home with his tail 


between his legs many a time. But it had no 
effect now. 

“Get back !”’ Billy screamed again. 

It was plain that the dog was not to be bidden. 
Billy threw himself on his back, supported him- 
self with his hands and kicked at the dog with 
his feet. 

The Skipper was blinded by the splashing. 
He whined and held back. Then blindly he 
came again. Billy moved slowly from him, head 
foremost, still churning the water with his feet. 
But, swimming thus, he was no match for the 
dog. With his head thrown back to escape the 
blows, the Skipper forged after him. He was 
struck in the jaws, in the throat, and again in 
the jaws. But he pawed on, taking every blow 
without complaint, and gaining inch by inch. 
Soon he was so close that the lad could no longer 
move his feet freely. 





came swiftly with angry 
strength. Nor could its 
advance be perceived, for 
the sea was choppy and 
the bluffs shielded the 
inshore waters. 

‘We'll fetch the harbor 
on the next tack,” Billy 
muttered to the Skipper, who was whining in 
the bow. 

He put the steering oar hard alee to bring the 
punt about. A gust caught the sails. The boat 
heeled before it, and her gunwale was under 
water before Billy could make a move to save 
her. The wind forced her down, pressing 
heavily upon the canvas. Her ballast shifted 
and she toppled over. 

Boy and dog were thrown into the sea—the 
one aft, the other forward. Billy dived deep to 
escape entanglement with the rigging of the 
boat. He had long ago learned the lesson that 
presence of mind wins half the fight in perilous 
emergencies. ‘The coward miserably perishes 
where the brave man survives. With his courage 
leaping to meet his predicament, he struck out 
for windward and rose to the surface. 

He looked about for the punt. She had been 
heavily weighted with ballast, and he feared for 
her. What was he to do if she had been too 
heavily weighted? Even as he looked she sank. | 
She had righted under water ; the tip of the mast | 
was the last he saw of her. 

The sea—cold, fretful, vast—lay all about him. | 
The coast was half a mile to windward; the | 
punts, out to sea, were laboriously beating toward | 
him, and could make no greater speed. He had | 
to choose between the punts and the rocks. | 
| A whine—with a strange note in it—attracted | 
his attention. The big dog had caught sight of 
him, and was beating the water in a frantic 








effort to approach quickly. But the dog had | 
never whined like that before. 





BILLY RAISED HIS HAND AS IF TO STRIKE 


catch one foot with his paw, and forced it under. 
Billy could not beat him off. 

No longer opposed, the dog crept up—paw 
over paw, forcing the boy’s body lower and 
lower. His object was clear to Billy. The 
Skipper, frenzied by terror, the boy thought, 
would try to save himself by climbing on his 
shoulders. 
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Then the dog chanced to | 





HIM. 


“Skipper !”” he cried. “You’ll drown me! Get | 


back !”” 


The futility of attempting to command obedi- | 
exultation in his whine. 


ence from a crazy dog struck Billy Topsail with 
force. He must act otherwise, and that quickly, 
if he were to escape. There seemed to be but 
one thing todo. He took a long breath and let 
himself sink—down—down—as deep as he dared. 
Down—down—until he retained breath sufficient 
but to strike to the right and rise again. ; 

The dog—as it was made known later—rose 
as high as he could force himself, and looked 
about in every direction, with his mouth open 
and his ears rigidly cocked. He gave two sharp 
barks, like sobs, and a long, mournful. whine. 
Then, as if acting upon sudden thought, he 
dived. 

For a moment nothing was to be seen of either 
boy or dog. There was nothing but a choppy 
sea in that place. Men who were watching 
thought that both had followed the Never Give 
Up to the bottom. 

In the momentary respite under water Billy 
perceived that his situation was desperate. He 
would rise, he was sure, but only to renew the 


| now that he had but a moment to live. 








Sia QED > 


he could not tell. Until the punts came down 
to his aid? He thought not. 

He came to the surface prepared to dive again. 
But the Skipper had disappeared. An ejacula- 
tion of thanksgiving was yet on the boy’s lips 
when the dog’s black head rose and moved 
swiftly toward him. Billy had.a start of ten 
yards—or something more. 

He turned on his side and set off at top speed. 
There was no better swimmer among the lads of 


the harbor. Was he a match for a powerful 
Newfoundland dog? It was soon evident that 


he was not. 

The Skipper gained rapidly. Billy felt a paw 
strike his foot. He put more strength into his 
strokes. Next the paw struck the calf of his leg. 
The dog was upon him now—pawing his back. 
Billy could not sustain the weight. To escape, 
that he might take up the fight in another way, 
he dived again. 

The dog was waiting when Billy came up— 
waiting eagerly, on the alert to continue the 


He had learned | chase. 


“Skipper, old fellow—good old dog!” Billy 
called in a soothing voice, “Steady, sir! Down, 
sir—back !” 

The dog was not to be deceived. He came, 
by turns whining and gasping. He was more 
excited, more determined, than ever. Billy 
waited for him. The fight was to be face to 
face. The boy had determined to keep him off 
with his hands until strength failed—to drown 
him if he could. All love for the dog had gone 
out of his heart. The weeks of close and merry 
companionship, of romps and rambles and sport, 
were forgotten. Billy was fighting for life. So 
he waited without pity, hoping only that his 
strength might last until he had conquered. 

When the dog was within reach Billy struck 
him in the face. A snarl and an angry snap 
was the result. 

Rage seemed suddenly to possess the dog. He 
held back for a moment, growling fiercely, and 
then attacked with a rush. Billy fought as best 
he could, trying to clutch his enemy by the neck 
and to force his head beneath the waves. The 
effort was vain; the dog eluded his grasp and 
renewed the attack. In another moment he had 
laid his heavy paws on the boy’s shoulders. 

The weight was too much for Billy. Down 
he went, freed himself, and struggled to the 
surface, gasping for breath. It appeared to him 
He felt 
his self-possession going from him—and at that 
moment his ears caught the sound of a voice. 

“Put your arm —” 

The voice seemed to come from far away. 
Before the sentence was 
competed, the dog’s paws 
were again on Billy’s 
shoulders and the water 
stopped the boy’s hear- 
ing. What were they 
calling to him? The 
thought that some help- 
ing hand was near in- 
spired him. With this 
new courage to aid, he 
dived for the third time. 
The voice was nearer— 
clearer— when he came 
up, and he heard every 


word, 

“Put your arm around 
his neck!” one man 
cried. 

“Catch him by the 
scruff of the neck!” cried 
another. E 


Billy’s self - possession 
returned. He would fol- 
low this direction. The 
Skipper swam anx- 
iously to him. It may 
be that he wondered 
what this new attitude meant. It may be that he 
hoped reason had returned to the boy—that at last 
he would allow himself to be saved. Billy caught 
the dog by the scruff of the neck when he was 
within arm’s length. The Skipper wagged his 
tail and turned about. There was a brief pause, 
during which the faithful old dog determined 
upon the direction he would take. He espied 
the punts, which had borne down with all speed. 
Toward them he swam, and there was something 
of pride in his mighty strokes, something of 
Billy struck out with 
his free hand, and soon boy and dog were pulled 
over the side of the nearest punt. 

Through it all, as Billy now knew, the dog 
had only wanted to save him. 

That night Billy Topsail took the Skipper 
aside for a long and confidential talk. “Skipper,” 
said he, “I beg your pardon. You see, I didn’t 
know what ’twas you wanted. I’m sorry I ever 
had a hard thought against you, and I’m sorry I 
tried to drown you. When I thought you only 
wanted to save yourself, ’twas Billy Topsail you 
were thinking of. When I thought you wanted 
to climb atop of me, ’twas my collar you wanted 
to catch. When I thought you wanted to bite 
me, ’twas a scolding you were giving me for my 
foolishness. Skipper, b’y, honest, I beg your 
pardon. Next time I’ll know that all a New- 


foundland dog wants is half a chance to tow me 
ashore. And I’ll give him a whole chance. 
But, Skipper, don’t you think you might have 





| struggle. How long he could keep the dog off | 


given me a chance to do something for myself ?’’ 
At which the Skipper wagged his tail. 









CURRENT TOPICS. 


Rat, Blaine and Hay have been the orators 
selected by Congress to deliver the official 
eulogies over the three martyred Presidents 
respectively, Lincoln, Garfield and McKinley. 
Let us hope that this group of American orations, 
great as they are, will never be extended. 
student of 


A municipal expenditures has 
recently remarked that many American 
cities seem to be growing two per cent. in popu- 
lation each year, three per cent. in valuation, 
four per cent. in income, five per cent. in 
expenditures, and six per cent. in indebtedness. 
This is a form of “progression” which every 
community will do well to avoid. 
(;™ to institutions of learning conditioned on 
the raising of an equal amount by the 
institutions themselves are applications of the 
doctrine of self-help. The friends of colleges 
and schools should welcome opportunities to do 
their best when such rewards of exertion await 
them. Giving is not less generous because it 
recognizes an important and salutary principle. 


Aeies library is not necessarily expensive. 

The chaplain of the 14th Infantry held a 
Bible class among his men shortly after their 
severe march from Tientsin to Pekin. “I sup- 
pose,” he said, “you had to leave your Bibles 
behind.” One young man drew out a five-cent 
American Bible Society Testament. “You gave 
it to me,” he said, “when we started for Alaska 
in ’98. It went through a year’s service there, 
two years, ‘hiking’ in the Philippines, and so 
much of China.”” When others of the soldiers 
crowded around, he was overheard to say, “Oh 
no, money can’t buy it! This travelling library 
is priceless.” 


he words “has introduced a bill in Congress,” 

applied to a Senator or Representative, 
usually sound much larger than their ordinary 
meaning warrants. In order properly to esti- 
mate the value of the introduction of a bill one 
must remember that of twelve or fifteen thousand 
measures introduced a few hundred only are 
passed. As for proposed amendments to the 
Constitution, the infant mortality among them is 
appalling. Each new Congress sees a score or 
more of proposals for a “sixteenth amendment 
to the Constitution.”” We shall doubtless some 
time have such a thing; yet three amendments, 
all of which were consequences of a great Civil 
War, represent the only changes made in the 
Constitution since the presidency of Thomas 
Jefferson. 


he author of an address to California fruit- 

growers on birds in their relation to agricul- 
ture and horticulture declared that a barn-owl 
will kill more rats and mice than ten cats. It is 
pleasant to have the ability of our ancient and 
blinking friend set forth. When he steps out of 
literature and actively engages in an important 
work of destruction, he loses some of the air of 
reserved wisdom, and his solemn dignity is less 
obvious ; but it is well to have the fact illustrated 
that the contemplative life may have an intensely 
practical side when occasion demands. The 
moping owl complaining to the moon is all well 
enough, but he is more useful when he ceases to 
mope and complain. Moreover, there are mice 
enough to go round, and there is work still left 
for the cats. 


N° Chyistmas celebration in the country could 

have been more interesting or more out of 
the ordinary than that held by the Animal 
Rescue League of Boston. Not only were all 
those remembered who had been employed at the 
league during the year, and those poor children 
who, in the kindness of their hearts, had brought 
sick and crippled animals to be cured, but the 
animals themselves shared the good cheer. The 
Christmas tree contained dainties for them as 
well as for their two-legged friends, and they 
had their part in the reception and the fun, from 
Midas, the large, yellow Angora, to “Old Rufus,” 
whose canine senility is blessed with peace and 
plenty. To the children, at least, there was 
nothing incongruous in extending the joys of 
Christmas to these once homeless and friendless 


animals. 
I is not impossible that the historian of the 
future may assign to an event of last month 
an importance equal to that of the first message 
by telegraph or the first word by cable between 
England and America. The world was startled 
by Signor Marconi’s announcement that he had 
succeeded in sending a message from Cornwall 
across the Atlantic to Newfoundland, a distance 
of seventeen hundred miles, without the use of 
wires. To be sure, the message was only the 
three dots of the s of the Morse code, but the 
signal was repeated often enough during the day 
to convince Marconi that it was a reality and 
not a fancy. It may be true, as a clever news- 
paper paragrapher declares, that Marconi still 
uses the ordinary wires and cables when he 
wishes to communicate with his fianeée; but 
even Professor Morse, who invented the tele- 
graph, had not accomplished very much at the 
age of thirty years. 


he progress of the art spirit in the United 
States is nowhere more noticeable than in 
the form of public memorials. Twenty-five years 
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ago almost every soldiers’ monument in the land 
was topped by the conventional figure of a soldier 
boy, To-day the memorial of McKinley in 
Washington promises to take the form of a 
magnificent bridge ; that to Washington in New 
York is an arch; that to Shaw in Boston, a 
noble bas-relief. Memorial universities, like the 
Leland Stanford, libraries, hospitals, chapels 
and parks are varied by chimes of bells, avenues 
of trees, stained windows and carved stone 
benches. The latest of these- characteristic and 
interesting memorials is the bronze figure-head 
and stern-piece for the remodeled Olympia, 
Admiral Dewey’s flag-ship at Manila. The 
ornaments are unique in our navy, and will 
carry the story of American art as well as of 
American arms over all the seas and into all the 
harbors of the world. 


romptness, good sense, physical strength and 
modesty seem to be happily united in the 
person of a fourteen-year-old Illinois schoolgirl. 
She was on her way to school one morning 
recently, when she heard cries for help, and dis- 
covered that a man was struggling in the water 
of a near-by pond. She promptly wrenched a 
rail from a fence, dragged it across a field, pushed 
it out over the ice and drew the man in to safety. 
Then, being afraid she was late, she ran to school. 
When the man and his friends called later in the 
day to thank her, he found her sitting uncon- 
cernedly in her geography class. She had not 
mentioned the matter to any one. When the 
teacher complimented her before the school she 
blushed and said, “Why, what else could I do? 
It was nothing much. Any one could have done 
it. Only the rail was pretty heavy.” 


® © 


THE FATHER’S PITY. 


He’d hide all the graves with His flowers 
If folks didn’t weed ’em away. 
Frank L. Stanton. 


* © 


A TRIBUNAL FOR LABOR. 


t the recent conference of the National Civic 
A Federation in New York, Mr. John 
Mitchell, president of the United Mine 
Workers, said that, although he had taken part 
in as many strikes as any man of his age, he 
never had known a strike which could not have 
been averted if the employers and their men had 
met in honest conference before the strike was 


The court of labor appointed at the New York 
meeting is intended to promote such conferences 
as Mr. Mitchell had in mind. It is to be a 
permanent tribunal to arbitrate such labor 
disputes as may be submitted to it, precisely as 
The Hague tribunal was organized to arbitrate 
between discordant nations; and there will be a 
certain moral benefit from the mere fact of its 
existence, even when it is not called upon to act. 

But there is something better even than arbi- 
tration of disputes, and that is the adjustment of 
a rising disagreement before the issues have been 
so drawn that one side or the other must give up 
something before a compromise can be reached. 
It may be that the chief use of the new court or 
committee will be in inducing employers and 
employed to come together for a frank considera- 
tion of each other’s position before either has 
taken the first hostile step. ; 

Composed of leading representatives of capital 
and labor, in equal numbers, with a third group 
of eminent and disinterested citizens holding the 
balance of power, the new committee may well 
command the confidence of both sides in labor 
disputes. It will be agreed on all hands that the 
work which it is intended to do is desirable; 
the conditions under which the committee was 
appointed and the spirit manifested at the New 
York conference indicate that it is practicable. 
It may not solve the labor problem, but it is an 
important step toward a solution; and just so 
far as employers and workmen, with or without 
the direct aid of the committee, talk over their 
differences before ordering strikes or lockouts, 
the waste and rancor of labor wars will be 


avoided. 
* © 


“CITIZEN SUNDAY.” 


n a recent Sunday one might have 
listened to a practical sermon on the 
general subject of “Labor and Health” 

in any one of more than four hundred London 
churches. How people live, how and where 
they work, what they get for their labor, and 
the reciprocal obligations of employer and 
employee, landlord and tenant, were some of the 
special topics taken up by a famous bishop at 
St. Paul’s and by earnest preachers in many a 
smaller church and chapel. 

Eight years ago the London Reform Union, a 
non-partizan association which aims to improve 
the government of the city and better the 
condition of working-class citizens, asked the 
clergy to establish a “Citizen Sunday,” and 
unite on one day of the year in preaching the 
gospel of municipal responsibility and reform. 

Two years ago “Overcrowding” was the 
theme they treated—a subject of vital interest in 
a city where to almost four hundred thousand 
persons “home”? means a single room shared 
with from one to ten other people. Last year the 
clergy preached on the importance of electing 
borough councilors who had no private axes to 
grind, and it was admitted that the sermons had 





an appreciable effect upon the election that 
followed. 

There were clergymen who held aloof from 
this movement at first, perhaps through a fear 
that it would lead to the introduction of party 
politics into the pulpit. Now that the fear has 
proved groundless, each year a larger number 
heeds the request of the Reform Union. 

One at least of our American cities has taken 
up the idea, with some modifications. The pur- 
pose is a good one, the method is practicable, and 
the system ought to spread far and wide. 


® © 


HASTE. 


Slow-footed counsel often profit breeds, 
But the quick ever to repentance leads. 
From the Greek. 


® © 


RICH MEN’S GIFTS. 


efore the selectmen of a certain small town 
B in Massachusetts would vote funds for a 
suggested improvement they used to say 
to each other, “Better wait and see if Mr. Blank 
won’t do something.”” Mr. Blank was a wealthy 
man who made his summer home in the town. 
He had not only spent a great deal of money on 
his own place, but had built a church and a 
school, and had contributed generously for all 
the public needs. 

To a member of his family who loved the 
town more wisely, perhaps, and quite as well, 
it seemed that the relation between the Blanks 
and the community was not altogether natural 
or wholesome. The people were becoming too 
dependent. They needed to be stirred to do 
something for themselves. Asa first step toward 
self-help she organized a village improvement 
association. 

That was a turning-point in the history of the 
town. In the four years that have passed the 
little society has embellished the common, helped 
to rebuild the roads, and established a new ideal 
of beauty for private houses and grounds. But 
the best of its achievements is a revival of public 
spirit. Nowadays the people do not forget to 
show strangers the church that Mr. Blank built ; 
but neither do they fail to point proudly to other 
improvements and say, “We did that.” They 
love and honor the rich man as their generous 
friend and benefactor, but they are no longer in 
danger of elevating him to the position of a feudal 
chieftain and becoming his humble retainers. 

Better so, for rich men must die; they cannot 
always make permanent provision for all who 
have relied on them, and the more absolute the 
dependence has been the more helpless is an 
individual or institution or municipality when 
the rich man is suddenly withdrawn. The best 
way to show gratitude, the only safe course for 
the beneficiary to take, is to accept every such 
gift, not as an excuse to wait for another, but as 
a fresh incentive to personal effort. 


® © 


SOUTH AMERICAN STORM-CENTERS. 


nternational storm-signals are flying over a 
large part of South America, from the 
Isthmus of Panama to the very tip of Tierra 

del Fuego. 

Beginning at the north, the insurrection in 

Colombia is so openly fomented by the govern- 
ment of Venezuela that Colombia has broken 


diplomatic relations with its unfriendly neighbor, | 


and would probably declare war against it if its 
resources permitted. Moreover, Venezuela is not 
only occupied with watching Colombia and with 
keeping an eye also on a smoldering insurrection 
of its own, but has also provoked trouble with 
Germany. President Castro is reported to hold 
that a revolutionary government is free from 
accountability for obligations incurred by its 
predecessor. -He is indisposed to settle the 
claims made by foreign governments. German 
citizens have large claims, and the German gov- 
ernment purposes using force to compel payment. 

Peru and Bolivia are both nursing old griey- 
ances against their powerful neighbor, Chile, for 
occupying territory which once belonged to them. 
They are not strong enough to go to war on their 
own account, but if Chile were embroiled with 
another power, would ally themselves eagerly 
with its enemy. Their opportunity may come 
in a q between Chile and the Argentine 
Republie, which, like most South American 
quarrels, turns upon a question of boundaries. 
It is a quarrel of long standing, which, near the 
end of last year, threatened war. A temporary 
arrangement has averted immediate hostilities, 
and permanent peace may follow. 

These disputes throw a curious light upon the 
proposal for compulsory arbitration which the 
Pan-American Congress has been discussing. If 
such a system were to prevail, it might be that 
one-half of South America would be at war 
much of the time compelling the other half to 
keep the peace. 

® © 
WHAT FOREIGN COUNTRIES SEND US. 


ost persons would regard as dulness con- 
centrated the tables of “‘exports declared 

for the United States’ from the various 

cities of the world, as compiled from the statistics 
of our consuls. They are but solid pages of 
figures. Yet in reality they tell many an 
interesting story of the currents of the world’s 
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as often in our minds with some distinguishing 
product as with historical events or political 
prominence. 

Brussels suggests carpets, yet in ten years past 
Belgium has not exported to this country a 
thousand dollars’ worth of carpets. We get from 
that country plate-glass, cement, linens and laces 
in large quantities. Jamaica gives us some 
ginger, but a great deal more in value of bananas 
and sugar. Cologne sends us some cologne 
water, but forty times as many dollars’ worth of 
mineral water. 

From Rome, the very name of which suggests 
art and literature, nearly one-half of the imports 
is cheese; the rest is made up of the artistic 
things which we should expect. Athens, her 
older neighbor, exports to us but little, mostly 
iron ore. Theother Greek cities sell us currants. 
Jerusalem leads in religious articles made of 
mother-of-pearl. 

Genoa, the birthplace of Columbus, finds a 
market for olive-oil in the land he discovered. 
Raw silks lead in Milan; horse-hides are among 
the great exports of Moscow; day pipes and 
lace are the peculiar combination which Calais 
submits; antiquities and gum figure high in 
Cairo’s list; firecrackers in that of Canton and 
other Chinese ports. Little but gold comes from 
Dawson City, but coffee from Rio de Janeiro, 
kauri-gum from Auckland, or rabbit skins from 
Hobart, in Tasmania. Human hair comes in 
small quantities from nearly all lands, European 
and Asiatic. 

The products of a country not only show 
its natural resources, but reveal much as to the 
skill and intelligence of its people. Many an 
export—like cotton, opium, sugar—has played a 
large part in the politics and history of the 
world. 

® © 
AS THE CARPENTER SAW IT. 


he carpenter looked like a man with no 

nonsense about him, and he behaved accord- 
ingly. It was a small job, the laying of a plank 
walk from the back door to the street, but he 
planned it carefully, did it thoroughly, and wasted 
neither time nor lumber. The woman of the house 
watched him with delight, and the man of the 
house complimented him. 

“Yes,” the carpenter answered, meditatively. 
“There are some queer people handling tools these 
days. I heard about four interesting specimens 
a few weeks ago. In fact, I did the cleaning up 
after them. 

“It was a nice house they were at work on. It 
hadn’t been occupied for quite a while, and when 
the owner found a good tenant there was con- 
siderable repairing to be done. The mechanics 
were notified in plenty of season, but they came 
to work just when they got ready. 

“First was the paper-hanger. He papered one 
room, did some patching—and upset a bucket of 
paste in the bath-tub and stole a coil of lead pipe 
from the cellar. 

“Next came the painter. He painted the floor 
of a room and touched up some woodwork. 
Then he went off and got drunk. He carried 
away a key to the house, and his step-ladder and 
paints are there yet. 

“The glazier had three panes of glass to set. 
He came and set one, and took the measure of 
the other two. A week afterward he brought the 
two, but one of them turned out to be too large, 
and to set the other he needed a long ladder. He 
started down to the shop to get the ladder and a 
glass-cutter—and it was seventeen days before he 
appeared again, and then they had to send for 
him. 

“The plumber was the best of the lot, yet he 
made such a job of relaying the floors he had 
ripped up that they had to get me to fix things 
shipshape. 

“For all the work there was in it, that house 
might have been put in repair in less than a week, 
but the way those fellers fiddled around it was 
upset for a month. And they were constantly 
bragging about being ‘union men,’ too! Next 
time that owner and them tenants hear anybody 
talking about ‘the rights of labor,’ what kind of a 
face do you suppose they’ll make? 

“T’m a union man myself. All the more reason, 
I say, why I should have some pride about keeping 
my engagements and doing good work. I don’t 
have to nurse a job till another one hatches. I 
stick to business and business sticks to me. 

“If I had my way, the unions wouldn’t say.a 
word about higher wages or shorter hours for the 
next ten years. The level-headed men would just 
spend that time educating the botchers and trying 
to breed a conscience into the loafers and shirks. 
If we could do that, the matter of wages and 
hours would settle itself.” 
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SEED-CAKE AND CEREMONY. 


rs. Helen Campbell, when visiting the late 
Jean Ingelow for the first time, met with 
the solution of a problem, half-literary and half- 
domestic, which had long perplexed her. Her 
hostess, the most cozy and comfortable of poets, 
had just turned to her over the tea-table with the 
query in her soft English voice: “And you will 
have a bit of our favorite seed-cake, will you 
not?” 

Mrs. Campbell’s eyes naturally turned to the 
cake. It was a large, solid loaf; not cookies, nor 
a thin, crisp sheet, but distinctly a loaf of seed- 
cake. It happened that ever since her girlhood 
she had wondered what kind of delicacy it was to 
which, in Charlotte Bronté’s famous novel, the 


| little Jane Eyre and her ill-fated friend, Helen 
| Burns, were treated when their teacher “cut large, 


generous slices from a loaf of seed-cake.” She 
had made inquiries, but with no result. Nobody 
had heard of loaf seed-cake, and most people 
seemed to agree with Dely, the black cook, who 
told her with conviction : 


commerce. Important towns are associated quite | “Laws, child, ain’t no such thing as loaves of 











seed-eake! Ain’t never been, or I’d heard of ’em. 
It just ain’t so, that’s all!” 

She told her experience to Miss Ingelow, declar- 
ing that they must now eat their slices of the 
long-sought viand to the memory of Jane and 
Helen, as one might drink a toast. 

“Americans are a singular people,” said the 
poet, beginning to laugh pleasantly. “It never 
oeeurred to me that my seed-cake could serve to 
make a@ little ceremony, as it were, but we will 
count it so. Perhaps you would like to know how 
tis made. It is just as it was when I was a child, 
and as it was, I suppose, in all the generations 
before me, only in the oldest days of all there was 
saffron to yellow it. That seems to be in many 
cakes. Queen Elizabeth liked it, I believe, just 
as our own queen likes cinnamon best of all 
flavors.” 

But alas for the illusions of literary fare! the 
ceremony proved more interesting than the cake. 
The cake was firm, stiff and tight of grain, painfully 
solid, in fact, while even through the caraway 
seeds a faint flavor of beef-dripping forced its way. 
Miss Ingelow gave her receipt, however, and Mrs. 
Campbell, in the Boston Cooking School Magazine, 
passes it on to other housekeepers, with the con- 
scientious warning that she who has the curiosity 
to try it onee will probably never try it again. 
However suitable to English poets and novelists, 
the ordinary American will continue to prefer 
cookies. 
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WHY SHE DOES NOT LIKE 
MUSHROOMS. 


Pos Marchand of Paris relates in an 
amusing little sketch the experience of an 
overindependent American girl of his acquaint- 
ance. She was a student in Paris, anxious to see 
all the sights ; and when an escort or a chaperon 
was not conveniently to be had, was unwise 
enough to go about alone, confident of her ability 
to take eare of herself. 

One day she decided to visit Fontainebleau, the 
forest and Barbizon. She engaged a shabby old 
carriage, the coachman of which seemed to her 
rather more intelligent than the average, who 
promised to take her to the most beautiful spots. 
She settled herself for enjoyment, and they rolled 
away. 

After driving for some time in the broad avenues, 
she perceived that they had turned into narrow, 
little-used and secluded byways, which appeared 
to lead to the depths of the forest. She inquired 
where the man was taking her, but he clicked to 
the horse, cracked his whip, and apparently did 
not hear. She repeated her demand, but again it 
was drowned in the snapping of the whip. Then 
she raised her voice: 

“Cocher! Stop!” 

No answer; more clicking and whipping. 

“Cocher! Iwish to return immediately.” ‘he 
coachman was deaf. “Cocher! Immediately, do 
you hear?” 

No response ; the woods grew gloomier, the road 
lonelier, and to put a climax to her fears the 
driver suddenly descended from his box, left the 
carriage standing, and darted into the nearest 
glade. She grew faint with fright; doubtless he 
had gone to summon his pals—fellow ruffians 
concealed among the trees. They would presently 
return! She held her breath, and waited. 

But the man came back alone, mounted the box 
in silence, proceeded a half-mile farther, and then 
repeated the alarming and mysterious movements. 
This time he returned no longer gloomy and 
taciturn, but smiling radiantly and bearing a 
precious trophy in his hand. It was a mushroom! 

“T have found a fine place for mushrooms,” he 
explained, cheerfully. “My wife and I are very 
fond of them; we will go there and gather them 
to-morrow.” 

That was all. She returned in safety, but 
with an acquired distaste for mushrooms and 
lonely foreign pleasure trips which she has never 
overcome. 
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PROTECTING THE SOIL. 


‘o thoughtful observers who begrudge the ocean 
the tons of rich soil which the rivers are every 
year carrying to it, “contour cultivation,” as 
practised in many parts of the South, is one of the 
hopeful signs of the times. The rows of corn and 
cotton, under this system, are not planted straight, 
but are maintained at a level around the hills and 
on the slopes. At intervals a brake or “balk” 
takes the place of a row, still further to prevent 
the soil from washing away. The constructions 
may consist simply of dead briers and bushes, or 
they may be made of certain stubborn grasses, 
or of carefully pruned shrubbery. 

Reckless tillage on sloping ground and careless 
lumbering are responsible for much of the ocean’s 
present harvest. The “visible load’ which the 
Mississippi each year carries down-stream would 


cover a square mile to a height half that of the | 


Washington Monument. 
The Po and the upper Ganges, it is estimated, 


lower the entire area which they drain one eight- | 


hundredth of a foot each year. The Potomac eats 
away its hydrographic basin about one-third as 
fast. The St. Lawrence is a remarkably clear 
stream because the Great Lakes which form its 
principal supply act as settling basins. 

Although there is no danger that the land will 
all run into the sea, because there are powerful 
counteracting forces, it should not be forgotten 
that rivers are tremendous workers. They cut 
down in places and build up in others. Because 
of them even the everlasting hills are everlast- 
ingly changing. a 
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ANSWERING A QUESTION. 


Gm of the troubles of editorship are the letters 
which come to the editor from subscribers in 
search of information. The Bookman acknowl- 
edges the receipt of this letter from a corre- 
spondent who lives not a thousand miles from 
Boston: 

“Do you ever realize that the emanations of 
human thought are never isolated and abstracted 
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so that they stand without the universal con- 


sciousness, but that instead they form one endless | 


continuity whereby through all the phases of 
literature, whether primitive or typical of high 
esthetic cultivation, they are united by what 
is perhaps a subconscious but nevertheless an 
inherent and persistent striving after the complete 
and perfect expression of what is best in the human 
heart and intellect? Do you ever think of this?” 

Happily the editor was equal to the occasion, 
and he replied in all the buoyancy of an optimistic 
nature: 

“Yes, sometimes. By the way, in a couple of 
weeks it will be about time for buckwheat cakes.” 
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THE ORIGINAL MR. SQUEERS. 


he thoughtlessness of writers in caricaturing 

people for grotesque purposes in their novels 
has been the cause of much annoyance and 
suffering to sensitive persons. Both Dickens and 
Thackeray sinned in this respect through their 
perfectly evident portraiture of persons who could 
easily be identified. 


A writer in the Literary Fra, after citing the 
offenses of Thackeray, Disraeli and others, brings 
up the notable case of the schoolmaster in “‘Nicho- 
las Nickleby,” and says: : 

The grossest injury which Dickens ever inflicted 
on a fellow being was his too accurate portrait of 
an innocent man in his Squeers. That Yorkshire 
schoolmasters were, as a rule, cruel and wicked 
enough, it is true. But the particular school- 
master, who was recognized and who recognized 
himself as the original Squeers, seems to have 
been an exception to the rule. 

It will be remembered that Dickens and his 
illustrator travelled together to the north of 
Eageet for the aes of collecting material for 
“Nickleby,” and especially for the Dotheboys 
episode. At Great Bridge they visited a boarding- 
school known as Bowes Academy. The master, 
William Shaw, received the strangers with some 
hauteur, and did not as much as withdraw his —™ 
from the operation of pen-making during the 
interview. 

“Phiz” sketched him in the act. ‘‘Boz” described 
the act. The personal peculiarities of William 
Shaw were a in Squeers. Shaw became 
a butt of popular ridicule, lost his pupils, and 
finally di of a broken heart. Yet there is 
abundant evidence to prove that he was a really 
excellent and kind-hearted man, who was made 
to suffer for the misdeeds of his neighbors. 
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A LAPLAND CLOCK. 


rhaps it is not realized by many persons that 

in the higher latitudes clocks become more 
and more a convenience, if they are not a prime 
necessity to the housekeeper. When the sun is 
above the horizon for weeks together there is 
little difference to be noted between day and 
night. An English traveller describes a clock he 
met with in Lapland. 


An ordinary solid clock does not take the 
Laplander’s eye. He likes something flimsy, and 
if — something novel. 

t one place, hung on a peg driven into the logs 

of the wall, we were condemned to gaze hourly 

— the exasperating device of a dentifrice 

vertisement connected with a clock. In this a 

rson drew a tooth-brush briskly 

across a beauti set of cardboard teeth between 
every tick. 


I was much wishful for sleep and forgetfulness, 
but neither would come. Hour after hour I was 
condemned to lie awake and stare at the tooth- 
brush clock, and to read the legend, printed in 
my native tongue, that it was “made in Germany,” 
and that the dentifrice was ot up in neat packets 
priced sixpence, or one shilling, and that it could 

had of any chemist with the least presumption 
to call himself respectable. 

I argued at the time that the clock had drifted 
far from the land to which the ingenious advertiser 
had destined it, seeing that the letter-press was 
English, and that the Laplanders do not use 
a even if they could have read about 
it. 


smiling young 
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SOLDIERS’ BREAD. 


trooper in service in South Africa says that 
at one time on the march the biscuits gave 
out, and the soldiers were served with flour. 


What a job we had baking it! Four of us 
generally put our flour together, and took turns 
n cooking. 

“You've got it too wet,” one would say. “Far 


too ! 

“It would taste just as well,” said another, “if 
you dispensed with some of the dirt you’re mixing 
with it.” 

There came arguments about the heat of the 


re. 
“It’s too hot!” 
“It’s not hot enough!” 
“You must put ashes on the top. 
After the paste was baked it looked like a 
iece of hardened mud. If any of us had eaten 
e same thing at home, it would have stopped 
every working organ in our bodies. Perhaps the 
outdoor life gave us an ability to digest anything. 
Some of the fellows who could not find any fat 
to anoint the ball of dough used the dubbin we 
had for cleaning our saddles. If we baked a big 
cake, to last for three or four days, we had nothing 
large enough to carry it in but our horses’ nose- 
bags; and after it had been two or three days in 
a nose-bag it was as appetizing as a brickbat, and 
might have been utilized as a steam-hammer. 


first.” 


& 
GUIDED BY HIMSELF. 


he father of Thomas Jefferson died in 1757, 

and the son’s situation was touchingly de- 
scribed by him years afterward in a letter written 
to his eldest grandson when he was sent from 
home to school for the first time. It is given in 
“The True Thomas Jefferson,” by William E. 
Curtis. The letter was as follows: 


“When I recollect that at fourteen yee of age 
the whole care and direction of myself was thrown 
on myself entirely, without a relative or friend 
ony ed to advise or _ me, and recollect 
the various sorts of bad company with which I 
associated from time to time, I am astonished that 
I did not turn off with some of them, and become 
as worthless to society as they were. 

“TI had the good fortune to become acquainted 
very early with some characters of very high 
standing, and to feel the incessant wish that I 
could become as they were.” 

His father left instructions for his education, 
and sea enjoined upon the widow not to 

ermit him to neglect “the exercise requisite for 

is omyee development.” 
the va 
person of weak 
ent mina. 


This strong man knew 
ue of strength, and used to say that a 
y could not have an independ- 
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Use *“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous | 
Dentifrice”’ for the teeth. It has no equal. [Ade. 


LYON & HEALY'S BB ACS BAND 


Own Make 


INSTRUMENTS.__Indorsed 
by the great Jules Levy as the 
best in the world. Cata- 
logue, 40 illustrations, FREE. 
Positively the lowest efices on 
Band Instruments. niforms 
and Supplies of all kinds. Also 
contains Music and Instructions 
for new Bands. 


LYON & HEALY, Manufacturers, 
40 Adams Street, CHICAGO. 


HILL BROOK FARM. 
THE OWNER COMMENTS ON GRAPE-NUTS. 


A farmer with his out-of-door work might have 
reason to expect more than the average of good 
health if he would use proper food and have it 
well cooked, but many of them, in middle age, 
suffer torments from dyspepsia, and following 
that a weakened nervous system. 

To show the value of a change in food we quote 
from a letter written by L. Flagler, owner of Hill 
Brook Farm, Charlottesville, Va. 

“T have spent a very considerable amount of 
money in trying to cure my stomach trouble with 
medicines, and have changed climate several 
times. About two years ago I was taken worse. 
My heart and kidneys gave me much trouble. I 
could not sleep nights. Was very nervous, thin 
and discouraged. Finally I changed my food and 
began taking Grape-Nuts Breakfast Food. This 
agreed with me and I thought I could see my 
way out, so I have stuck to Grape-Nuts for a year 
and a half, and gradually the old troubles have 
disappeared. 

“I have made splendid progress in health and 
strength, sleep well, and can now do a good day’s 
work for a man of fifty years. 

“I know that Grape-Nuts caused the change, 
and although I am now able to use other food as I 
like, still I stick to Grape-Nuts because I know 
how it nourished me; and besides, wife and I both 
like the food. 

“She says nothing has helped her nervous 




















ease and are very enthusiastic in regard to it.” 
It is plain that nervous, worn-out people can be 
brought back to health by using Grape-Nuts. 
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is so far superior to all 
others that you should 
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tailed description to con- 
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very top notchin range || 
construction. 
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Write now for free Cala. GHESTER D. CLAPP. 
621 Summit St., Toledo, 0., Practical Stove and Range Man. 



















BEWARE OF 
IMITATIONS. 


The Ball and Socket 
Garment Fastener 


sews on in place of hooks and eyes, etc. See 
that our trade-mark — 


“HEAR IT SNAP!” 


—is on every card. You will then have the 
original and genuine; the best in finish and 
quality. Send dealer’s name and 2c. stamp for 
Send 6 cents for trial set. 









samples. 
THE BALL AND SOCKET MFG. CO., 
68 Essex St., Boston, Mass., makers 
of Snap Fasteners of every kind 
for every purpose. 
PORTER BROS. & CO., 
Selling Agts., 78-80 Worth 
Street, New York, N. Y. 
68 Essex Street, Boston, Mass. 
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VEGETABLE and FLOWER. 
Everything in the Nursery and 

Florist’s line. Direct deal with 

us will insure you the best and 

save you money. Mail size tpaid 

larger by freight or express, safe arriva 

and satisfaction guaranteed. Try us. A valu- 


able 168 page Catalog for the asking. 48 years. 
1000 acres. 44 gueenhouses. : 


THE STORRS & HARRISON COMPANY, 
Box 199, PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 








““THE FRIEND OF HEALTH” 
sent free if you will only mention YouTH’s Com- 
PANION. A most valuable and interesting Book- 
let, a copy of w hich should be in ev ery household. 

Carton containing two cakes of Lifebuoy Soap sent 


by mail on receipt of 10 cents, stamps or coin, if your 
dealer does not sell it. Address, 
LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 111 FIFTH AVENUE 
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marvelously light and 
delicate little biscuit— 


spremnens 


THe thinnest, flakiest biscuit that 
can be baked. Just a suspicion 
of salt gives a pleasing flavor. 
Served with good taste at any 
occasion. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT CO, 
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various styles of Welsbach Lamps, with prices, 
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hen Luck and Pluck, one summer day, 
Went faring forth together, 
Pluck wore a suit of homespun gray, 
Luck had a cap and feather ; 
A handsome, dashing fellow he, 
And full of careless pleasure :— 
“Come, follow me; I hold the key,” 
He cried, “of boundless treasure!” 


He looked so gay, and bold, and strong, 
That listening ears were plenty, 

His train of followers grew long, 
A dozen—fifteen—twenty— 

A hundred—still they came; while Pluck 
Tramped on, with few behind him; 

“Poor plodding fools!” cried laughing Luck, 

“A stupid guide you'll find him!” 


Luck led his careless troop ahead 
With boasting and with revel, 

The sun shone radiant overhead, 
The road was smooth and level; 

But as the day wore on, behold! 
Athwart the way, a river 

Without a bridge, flowed deep and cold, 
A sight to make one shiver. 

‘Well, well,” cried Luck, “we’ll sit and wait, 
It may run dry to-morrow, 

Or we'll see coming, soon or late, 
Some boat that we can borrow!” 

So down they sate—and there they stayed 
To wait and hope at leisure, 

While Luck assured them, undismayed, 
They still would reach the treasure. 
But Pluck, with those who tramped behind 

His sturdy figure, waited 
No moment on the bank, to find 
Whether the stream abated ; 
They plunged, they swam, they fought their way. 
The shore in safety gaining,— - 
And theirs the treasure is to-day, 
While Luck looks on, complaining! 
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VIRTUES OVERGROWN. 


P7RR| NE of the most useful hints ever 
= Sei; given me in my work asa helper 
of souls,” said the old minister 
one day, “came from an aged 
Methodist preacher who was 
stationed in a desolate part of 
North Carolina, near the coast. 

“T had just been ordained, 
and had more zeal than discre- 
tion. A man who was not as 
zealous as myself I regarded as 
almost a criminal, to be dragged 
back from destruction by main 
foree. 

“I went about a good deal 
with old Brother Ross, riding through the great 
pine woods or sailing over to the islands on the 
coast, on which were some of his flock. 

“One day we passed a small island without 
landing. ‘Nobody lives there now,’ said the old 
man, skirting the beach. As he spoke a wild 
animal, a wolf, as I thought, came out of the 
wood, snarling at us, and went leaping along the 
beach in the hope that we would land. He was 
joined by two others, powerful, shaggy beasts. 

**Keep offshore,’ I said. “They would soon 
make an end of us. Are they wolves?’ 

““*No,’ said the old man, steering out to sea, 
‘but they are fiercer and more bloodthirsty than 
wolves. A good many years ago the house of a 
farmer who lived on this island burned down, 
and he removed to the mainland. He had 
three or four dogs. They escaped the fire, but 
either through neglect or design the farmer 
failed to take them off with him. They were 
left alone here on the island, and have increased, 
until now the woods are full of them. Hunger 
and solitude have made them cruel beasts of prey. 
But originally they were only tame, affectionate 
house-dogs.’ 

“After we had sailed far past the island, the 
old man said: ‘Do you know, the so-called 
wicked folk whom I try to convert always 
remind me of those dogs? Not once in years 
do you meet a man who was born savage. How 
many men do you run across among your ac- 
quaintances who were murderers or even thieves 
by nature? Probably not one. No; their vices 
are usually virtues overgrown. 

“*A man is diligent in business; so far, so 
good. Presently business shuts out his other 
work in life. He grows sharp, greedy, and at 
last dishonest. 

**\ woman is thrifty; thrift is a virtue, but 
it grows rank, and she ends by being a miser. 

“A Jad is open-handed ; he degenerates into 
a spendthrift. A girl has a quick imagination ; 
she may become a liar. 

“In dealing with such folk, remember that 
the vices are an unnatural growth ; that there is 
virtue underneath. The beasts on yonder island 
are not by nature wolves; they were once 
friendly dogs.’ 

“T never forgot the lesson,” said the old clergy- 
man. “Since then I have met many outcasts 
and criminals, but never one who had been born 











a wild beast. Somehow, and at some time, the 
original nature, wholesome and friendly, showed 


itself to me.” 
* © 


THE TSAR’S OLD NURSE. 


picture of the way in which love levels all 
A earthly distinctions is given in Mr. James 
Creelman’s book, “On the Great Highway.” 
Mr. Creelman was in Russia as a special corre- 
spondent at the time when the tsar, Alexander 
IIL. walked, a grief-stricken mourner, through 
the streets of St. Petersburg, behind the coffin of 
his old English nurse. He says: 


On that dark, stormy day when the tsar’s 
English nurse died in the Winter Palace, I was in 
St. Petersburg, and I remember well how the wet 
snow fell from the blotched sky, and the wind 
whistled up the frozen Neva. 

Wherever I went in Russia there was alwer® 
present in my mind the figure of Alexander IIL., 
as I once saw him, riding at the head of his 
cuirassiers, an arrogant gant on a great black 
horse, towering above his soldiers, the incarna- 
tion of brute force, splendid and terrible. But I 
was yet to see the human nature hidden under 
that glittering helmet and breastplate. 

The tsar was with his ministers when _a mes- 

senger told him that his nurse wasdead. Through 

the dull, harsh nature of Alexander there ran one 

stream of tenderness—love for this woman, Kitty, 

pew! had mothered him in boyhood. And she was 
ead. 

The autocrat of all the Russias went alone 
through the storm to the darkened room in the 
Winter Palace where his dead nurse lay. The 

ant knelt beside her body with a great cry, and 

he attendants withdrew and left him alone. 

For a long time he remained there with bowed 
head, and when he came out of the hushed 
chamber there was a look on his face that no one 
had ever seen there before. 

A whisper went about the cit 
himself and his brothers should 
Kitty’s coffin. Alexander was the second son, 
and while his elder brother, the heir to the throne, 
was alive, the big, awkward boy was neglected. 
Even then, however, he was the favorite child of 
the a nurse, and his sullen nature responded 
to her touch. 

There was little known about the life of this 
humble woman. She was quiet and shy, rarely 
seen outside the magnificent Winter Palace where 
she lived; a patient, soft-voiced subject of Queen 
Victoria, but she modified and subdued the boy’s 
hard nature. 

How true was the love of the tsar for this friend 
of his boyhood is shown by the humility with 
which he followed her to the grave. No mourner 
rode that day. Through the snow and the slush 
the tsar and his brothers walked behind the 
hearse, side by side, the tsar in the middle. Not 
a note of pomp violated the simple pathos of the 
scene. The autocrat was amy J @ man walking 
humbly and reverently after the corpse of the 
woman who had loved him. 

It was a long way to the cemetery, but the tsar 
walked the whole distance. He sat in a pew of 
the Church of England for the first time, and 
watched the coflin at the altar rails. At the 
cemetery, when they lowered the coffin into the 
frozen ground, the keeper of the cemetery laid a 
piece of carpet at the feet of his imperial lord, 
and the tsar sank on his knees. He knelt there 
with the snow falling upon his bare head until the 

ave was filled. hen, as he went away, he 

rned for a last look at the mound where he had 
laid the woman who had loved him ever since he 
was a boy. 


that none but 
eep watch over 





*® © 
WHAT DID THE FAKIR DO? 


onderful stories are told of the powers 

\ \ of the Hindu fakirs. Careful attention 

to their tricks has not discovered their 

secret with any certainty, but Capt. James 

Parker, the English traveller, who has just re- 

turned from a tour of India, gives it as his 

belief that hypnotism is the means by which they 

accomplish their most startling illusions. One 

incident which he describes seems to bear out his 
view. 


The trick which is acknowledged to be the 
greatest of these Hindu mystic rformances, 
says Captain Parker, and the one that has been 
described _ by trustworthy persons too often to be 
doubted, is the one in which the fakir throws a 
ball of twine into the air above him, until it 
disappears from sight. The loose end of the 
string he holds in his hand, and after the boy 
assistant has climbed uP. the string until he, too, 
is out of sight, the fakir himself follows, with a 
knife between his teeth. 

The spectators, surprised when both boy and 
man climb out of sight, are horrified when the 
boy’s severed head, arms and legs, followed by 
the trunk, fall to the ground, and the man 
slides down close behind, Their astonishment is 
increased when the fakir gathers the severed 
members and restores the boy to life. 

Well, I saw this performance once, and once I 
didn’t see it; and the latter experience was more 
wonderful than the other. I had some London 
friends visiting me, and after having left them for 
a few minutes on the veranda of my bungalow, I 
saw, as I was returning, the same fakir and his 
assistant, whom I had seen perform the trick, 
standing about forty feet in front of _ friends, 
apparently pre g to begin a performance. 
As I was about as far behind the natives as my 
friends were in front of them, and had not been 
observed, I stood ary | where I was. 

The man, placed a drawn knife between his 
teeth, took the usual ball of twine in his right 
hand, made a motion as if throwing it into the air, 
and then stood ae send quiet. My friends on the 
veranda were looking into the sprer air with 
astonishment on their faces, which in a minute 
turned to a look of horror as their eyes came back 
to the ground. In another minute their coun- 
tenances lighted up with pleasure, and they 


hey could not say enough about the wonderful 
formance they had seen, and they were aston- 
shed beyond measure when I told them I had 
been as near the fakir as they, and had seen 
noting of what had so wonderfully impressed 


na 
———- roundly. 
ert 





hem. 
If that was not hypnotism, what was it? 
® © 


A DOG DETECTIVE. 


he game laws of Maine positively prohibit 

the transportation of partridge and wood- 

cock from the State, but “‘pot-hunters” if 
not sportsmen are fruitful in expedients to evade 
the law. Their persistence has led to the employ- 
ment of “Scip,” an “undersized cur of badly mixed 
lineage,” belonging to one of the State game 
wardens. His duty, says the Lewiston Journal, 
is to examine certain trains that come down from 
northern Maine. 

As people alight from the train few notice the 
little dog dodging about among them, sniffing at 
this hand-bag and that bundle. Soon his master 
hears a little bark. He knows what that means, 
and dropping everything, finds Scip nosing about 





the heels of a passenger. The warden closes in 
on the “ e” poin by Scip, quietly invites the 
suspect into the beguage rom, and questions him 
about the game which he has concealed about his 
person or effects. 

The dog has never been known to fail in “point- 
ing” e. He may possibly have missed some, 
but when he has made up his mind that there is a 
violation of the law he has always been correct 


so far. 

But inspecting the hand-baggage is not all of 
the little detective’s work, by hog J means. After 
the passengers are all out he hops into the baggage 
and express-car, and applies his nose to every- 
thing in sight. 

le making his usual inspection of the express- 

car the other day he came across a barrel pur- 
porting to contain fish. It certainly had fish in it. 
cip sniffed at it, went on and then came back 
and sniffed sg. Round and round the barre 
he went, whining and dancing as if it were full of 


rats. 

With a faith in the little animal born of lon 
experience, the warden investigated the barrel, 
and found in the center of a liberal lining of fresh 
fish several dozen — Rerestore. “Fish” 
shipments from a certain Washington County 
station have ceased since then. 





hite with snow the wayside hedges 
Where the vines were wont to hang 
All their clustered, perfumed pledges 
And the birds their rapture sang; 


Hushed the music of the streams that 
Laughed along the woodland ways; 

Vanished all the happy dreams that 
Haunted us through summer days; 


Leafy pathways lost or hidden ;— 
What a strange, new world is this! 

Flower and bird and brook forbidden: 
Winter metamorphosis! 


Summer joy and winter sorrow, 

Life and death and—then, and then 
On some unexpected morrow 

Life and Spring come back again! 


& © 


COMRADES. 


he rough give-and-take and the free-and- 

| easy comradeship of army life are pleasantly 
illustrated in Rennie Stevenson’s book, 
“Through Rhodesia,” wherein he tells some of 
the experiences of sharpshooters in South Africa. 


On the march, he says, we had ap eat 
difficulty in Snaing the spot where we had left our 
saddles. At night we used them for pillows, and 
often one would be rudely awakened by a ss 
voice at his ear, ‘Here, shift! This is my saddle.” 

“Tt isn’t your saddle.” 


“1 ” 


Nag 
“Well, even if it is, I’m not going to shift at this 
time of night.” 

“Aren’t Feat We'll see about that.” 

Then in the moonlight two forms would be seen 
struggling, now among the horses and again 
falling over their comrades. 

The fray continued until one or the other man 
was victorious. Then the two generally sat down 
and threw ——_ at —_ —_: oom 2 

ell, cocky, you thought you’d pull me o: 
that saddle, did you?” 

“Oh, it’s all very well for you! You haven’t had 
fever. Wait till you get it, and then see if you 
have any strength left!” 

Then the whole argument would presently end 


us: 

“Well, good night, matey! I’m getting sleepy.” 

“Good Fight, Ind! I hope our ow won't be ng 
back the fever. I didn’t know you felt the effects 
of it still. I’d have given back the saddle at once 
if ’'d known. You can have it now if you want.” 

oa 0, _ I’m all right as I am.” 

“ ure 


“Ves.” 
“Good night!” 
“Good night!” ‘ 


NELSON AND THE COXSWAIN. 


ust before the Battle of Trafalgar a mail 
J was sent from the English fleet to England, 
and word was passed that it might be the 
last chance to write before the expected engage- 
ment. The letters had been collected from the 
ships, the letter-bags were on the vessel which 
was to take them, and she had got some distance 
on her way, under full sail, when Lord Nelson 
saw a midshipman approach and speak to Pasco, 
the signal officer. Then Nelson showed the side 
of his nature which so often won the sailors’ 
hearts. 
Paseo uttered an exclamation of disgust and 
stamped his foot in evident vexation. The 
admiral called him and asked what was the 


atter. 

“Nothing which need trouble your lordship,” 
was the reply. 

“You are not the man to lose your temper for 
nothing,” rejoined Nelson. “What was it?” 

“Well, if you must know, my lord, I will tell 
zou. You see that coxswain?” pointing to one of 
he most active of the petty officers. “‘We have 
not a better man on the Vic , and the 37 
which put me out was this: I was told that he 
was so busy receiving and getting off his mail-bags 
that he forgot to put his own letter to his wife in 
one of them; and he has just discovered it in his 


pocket. 

“Hoist a signal to bring her back!’’ was Nelson’s 
instant command. ‘Who knows that he may not 
= in a to-morrow? His letter shall go with 

ie rest.” ! 

The despatch-vessel was arouse back for that 
alone. Captain Mahan tells this story on the 
authority of the son of Lieutenant Pasco, who 
used to say that the sailors idolized Nelson. 
Evidently it was with reason. 


* © 
AN OLD-TIME “ HIRED GIRL.” 


n admirable picture of an old-time “hired 
girl’ is given in the “Personal Reminis- 
cences” of Mrs. Emily R. Barnes. Betsey 

was.a faithful and efficient helper in all depart- 
ments of the housework, although she received 
for her services but fifty cents a week. That, how- 
ever, was then considered ample compensation. 
Betsey’s working dress in winter was a coarse 
woolen fabric, spun and woven by her own hands, 
and usually colored with a decoction of tan-bark. 
This dress was expected to serve her a year, 





ae 
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protected as it was by the large plaid woo) , 
apron which she invariably wore. Her hea\, 
shoes were far from dainty; yet it is said th : 
Betsey always looked neat and attractive. 

Her Sunday gown was of calico, which th: 
cost about one dollar a yard. When nog J Wis 
married this well-preserved Sunday calico, | 
looked as fresh as when she first wore it to churc!., 
twenty years before. 

She brought to the farm of the man whom s! 
married such a wealth of stock in cows, oxe 
horses and sheep as could hardly be credited |. 
those who knew her income. Her employer h:.| 
always advised her how to invest her wage.. 
Acting on his suggestion, Betsey had bought fro: 
time to time a cow or a sheep and put it out wii 
some farmer; and during the twen Lysere thei 
had been a steady increase. So it had followe | 
naturally that Betsey’s flocks and herds were +. 
large that people turned out to see the sight an! 
remembered it long afterward. 


* © 


CONGRATULATIONS. 


t was said of Lucy Ransom’s Aunt Jane tha 

| she “reveled in affliction.” However that ma, 

be, she was certainly not a person who quick], 
caught the spirit of a time for joy. When Luc 
wrote to her, ing her engag t, sh: 
naturally expected a cheerful answer to her note. 
She soon learned, however, that the good lady wa: 
not so easily to be turned from her chosen path. 


“Dear Niece Lucy,” wrote her aunt, “I was 
Riad to get your note telling of your engagement 

hings are strangely divided in this world, for i: 
the same mail came a note from Sarah Hobart. 
telling me that her engagement is broken, as Mr. 
Jones’s health does not improve and he must 
journey far, probably to die, after all. I trust | 
may never hear such news from you. But a yea 
ago Sarah’s prospects seemed as bright as yours 





0 now. 
“I am glad for your mother’s sake that you are 
to be near her in your new home. I sincerely 
hope it may not turn out with you as it did with 
Sister Mary’s friend, Mrs. Lawton. She expected 
to enjoy her daughter’s society, but in less than 
a@ year the young man’s business took him to 
London, and they have lived there ever since. 

“T am = r leased with the 
match. It was thought that Fanny Briggs had 
secured a treasure until his extravagant habits 
became known after three brief years. 

“I earnestly wish you happiness, my dear, 
though I have long since learned that we cannot 
make others’ lots as easy as we wish. 

“Your affectionate aunt. 

“Pp. 8. Two weeks ago to-day Lottie Bowker 
fell, breaking her knee-cap. It was the anniver- 
sary of the dislocation of my shoulder, last year.” 


* © 


WHY THEY WERE CHEAP. 


resident McKinley used to tell with a good 

Pp deal of amusement a story which related to 

his early days in the law. On the way to 

and from his office he was accustomed to pass a 

butcher’s shop, and for a long time was puzzled 
by a certain notice which he saw there. 


In the morning he would read, “Good pork 
sausages twenty cents.” On his return in the 
evening he would sometimes find those sausages 
still twenty cents a pound, but more often the 
notice was changed and the sign read: “Fine 
pork sausages twelve”—or sometimes ten— 
‘cents.” 

The matter, he said, used to worry him. Sausages 
were not of so perishable a nature that they would 
not keep till the next day, and he could nof under- 
stand it. So one evening he stopped at the shop, 
made some casual remark, and then inquired the 
price of sausages. 

“Ten cents,” said the sho keeper. 

“But,” replied Mr. McKinley, “they were twenty 
cents this morning.” 

“So they were, Mr. McKinley,” replied the 
butcher. “So they were. Then I had ’em, now I 
haven’t. Sausages at ten cents is simply to get 
me a reputation for cheapness. See?’ 

The future President saw, and was in the habit 
of oy that a great many reputations were 
made in that way. 


® © 


TOOK THEM SINGLE -HANDED. 


group of men were sitting in the lounging- 

room, says the London Telegraph, when 

the talk turned upon the war in South 

Africa. Several of the men had seen service, and 

although some of them were strangers, conversa- 
tion was brisk and entertaining. 


“Well,” began a soldierly-looking fellow, “I’ve 
been in South Africa myself, and had a very 
interesting time.” 

a get very close to the Boers?’’ some one 
asked. 

“Rather! I once took two of their officers.” 

“Unaided ?” 

“Certainly. And the very next day I took eight 
men, with their horses.” 

“All wounded, I expect,” remarked a listener, 
witha suspicion ofasneer. “You didn’t get hurt, 
of course?” 

“Just a scratch, that’s all. And the day after 
I took a lot of transport wagons, and followed 
that up by jaking a Boer kraal and a big gun.” 

“Mister,” said the disagreeable man of the 
audience, “I have seen some of the finest speci- 
mens of ‘or. you can call to mind, but frankly, 

ou are the on y legitimate successor of Baron 

unchausen that I’ve ever met.’’ 

“Oh, no, I’m not that,” said the a: 
modestly, a good-natured smile overspreading his 
face. ‘I’m only a photographer.” 


THOUGHT HE NEEDED IT HIMSELF. 


rofessor Blackie, in his later years, was one 
Pp of the most picturesque figures in the 
Edinburgh streets. Even in old age he was 
erect and vigorous, with handsome features and 
hair falling in ringlets about his shoulders. No 
one who had seen him could possibly forget him. 
His peculiarities of appearance give point to an 
anecdote which the genial old professor is said to 
have been fond of telling himself. 


He was one day accosted by a very dirty little 
bootblack, with his “Clean your boots, sir?” The 
= was impressed by the grime on the boy’s 

ce 


ace. 

“TI don’t want my boots cleaned, my lad,” said 
he, “‘but if you’ll go and wash your face I’ll give 
you sixpence.” 

“A’ richt, sir!” was the boy’s reply. Then he 
went over to a neighboring fountain and fulfilled 
his part of the bargain. When he returned he 
held out his hand for the money. 

“Well, my lad,” said the professor, ‘“‘you have 
earned your sixpence. Here it is.” 

“I dinna want it,” replied the boy, with a self- 
ae air. “Ye can keep it and get your hair 
cut.” 
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IN FALLING SNOW. 
By Ethelwyn Wetherald. 
he snowy flakes are falling 
On roof and waterspout ; 
I hear the children calling, 
“O Archie, Tom, come out!” 
And then they go snowballing 
With merry laugh and shout, 
While down falls Josie sprawling— 
The funny little trout! 
Now there is Richie hauling 
His brother, young and stout, 
While all the rest are mauling 
And pulling him about. 
Oh, dear, what joyous squalling! 
What happy-hearted bawling! 
It really sounds appalling, 
And yet I have no doubt 
It’s better far than crawling 
Around the fire with gout! 


® © 


LYDIA’S FRIENDS. 
By J. H. Chadwick. 


UTSIDE of Lydia’s window stood 

a row of evergreen trees, the tall 

kind whose branches hang down 

to the ground, and in summer 

Lydia thought the very nicest 

playhouse she had ever had was 

under these sweet-smelling 
boughs. But now it was winter, 
and although they smelled just 

as sweet, the boughs were pow- 

dered with snow and hung with 
icicles, and Lydia thought the trees looked 
like court ladies dressed up in powder and 
diamonds for a ball. 

Then she thought of the pretty verse which 
she had learned at school : 

O hemlock-tree, O hemlock-tree, how faithful 
are thy branches! 

Green not alone in summer-time, but in the 
winter’s frost and rime, 

0 hemlock-tree, O hemlock-tree, how faithful 
are thy branches! 

When she asked her mother what the 
branches were faithful to, she said, “Wait 
until winter comes, then you will see.” And 
now winter was here, and Lydia, who could 
only go to school for a few weeks in the 
spring and fall, when her father could take 
her so far, sat in the window of her little 
room and watched the trees to see how faith- 
ful they were. 

She thought there never had been such a 
nice window in a little girl’s room before, for 
it was very low itself and so close to the 
floor that she had to sit down on the floor to 
look out of it, and then she was looking 
right into the branches of the trees. And 
there very soon she saw why it was so nice 
of them to be green in the winter-time. 

All through their branches a red squirrel ran 
and played and jumped, and no matter how 
deep the snow was beyond the circle of the 
drooping boughs, underneath them was a warm, 
dry, brown space where he found nuts and 
bits of other things to eat. And every day there 
came birds, in twos and threes, and by and by, 
when the snow was deeper, in flocks, to shelter 
in the branches and pick about in the sheltered 
arbor underneath. 

Then Lydia’s mother let her put out a great 
tin pan of water, and every morning she and the 
cook went out and melted the ice in the pan and 
filled it fresh, and the little snowbirds, who came 
in flocks of twenty, little gray birds with paler 
gray underbodies and white bands on each side 
of their heads, bathed in the pan, no matter how 
cold it was. 





The blue jays thought it altogether too cold | 
There were three of them, and first 


for that. 
Lydia thought she was listening to a squeaky 
wheelbarrow, until she saw one of the big blue 
and white birds open his bill and make the harsh 
noise. It was not music, but they were so brave 
and noisy, and so blue that they looked like a 
bit of the sky when they flew in and out of the 
xreen boughs of the hemlock, and no one minded 
their chatter and scolding, it made the winter 
days so cheerful. 

Then there came a solitary dark red bird, which | 
was very shy; a cardinal grosbeak they said he | 
was, and his little song of thanks, when every 


day he came and found hemp-seed and crumbs | 


and bits of suet and apple on the ground, was 
sweeter than anything the blue jays could say. 
But although the song was sweeter, we knew 
they both meant the same. 

There was a funny little woodpecker, too, the 
kind they call a “high-holder,” but he never 


came off of his tree, a small, dead chestnut which | 


stood between the hemlocks and the house. 


would run round and round the tree from the | 


branches nearly down to the ground, with his head 


downward, and stop near the bottom to turn his | is a picture of a wood. 


Saucy little head backward, poke out his strong, 


sharp bill and look up at Lydia with his pretty | branches. 
black eye ; but although she put cracked nuts and | there is so much underbrush that I’m sure I | home, “papa took me to the doctor, and the | 
hemp-seed near the foot of his tree, she never | never could scramble through. 


SNOWED 





IN. 


BY H. S. KELLER. 


There’s lots of work a boy can do 


When he’s snowed in, and can’t get through 


To school because the drifts so high 
Seem reaching almost to the sky. 
Here is a broken bat to mend, 

A ball to stitch, a bow to bend, 

And here’s a ship that needs a sail 
To meet next summer's singing gale. 








| saw him leave it to get them, and although he 
| Sang very sweetly, he never grew tame. 

The others, however, got to be like chickens. 
They saw Lydia the moment she came out of 
the door, and flew down and crowded about her 
while she fed them, only she had to stand very 
still, or at any move except that of her little hand 
to toss the crumbs and grain, whir! off they 
went, and the biggest blue jay sat on a high 


branch out of harm’s way and scolded as only a | 


| jay can. 


® & 
UNCLE DICK’S PICTURES. 


“ve can’t guess who got into my room last 
night !’”’ said Uncle Dick, at the breakfast- 
table one cold winter morning. 
up from her oatmeal with great interest. “Did 
you see him ?” 

“No,” said Uncle Dick, “I didn’t see him, 
nor hear him, either, and he wasn’t a burglar, | 
for he did not carry off a thing. 


He.| he left me a surprise.” 


“A nice one?” asked Margery. 

“Yes, indeed! Four beautiful pictures! 
The trees seem to be | 
all firs, with sharp tops and long, feathery | 


Here and there 





One | 


}a lovely garden, 


Here is a gig that’s lost a wheel, 
There’s something wrong about this reel, 
This barrow needs a coat of red, 

And, “ Charley, make my doll a bed.” 
With lots of stamps to sort anew, 

And fix them in the album, true— 

It’s not so bad to be snow-bound 
When there is so much work around. 





a dead tree or a great boulder, and high | 


I saw 
over the tree-tops there is a flock of birds. 
“Another is a picture of a brook, all smooth | 


and still, and a pretty little bridge; but the 


bridge looks so light and frail that I guess only | 


fairies could walk over it. 
“The third picture is the finest city you ever 
saw, 
towers rising up to the sky. 
“But the other picture is the best of all. 
full of dainty 


| shaped like little stars ; and there are long : ferns.” 


” 


“QO Uncle Dick, do let me see ’em!” said 
| Margery. ‘Where are they ?” 


“Right on my four window-panes,” said Uncle 
Dick. 


| they were fading fast when I came down to 
“Was it a burglar?” asked Margery, looking | breakfast.” 


Instead of that | 


“What a pity!” said Margery. 

“Never mind,” said Uncle Dick. ‘There will 
|be four more to-morrow morning if this cold 
| weather lasts.” 

“But who brought them?” asked Margery, 


| looking puzzled. 


Some of them are leaning over, and | cinated. 


“Jack Frost,” said Uncle Dick, laughing. 


CHARLIE was taken to the doctor to be vac- 


doctor fascinated me!” 


It is | 
white flowers | 


“O mamma,” he said when he came | 


with slender spires and beautiful carved | 


“But perhaps they are gone now, for | 


NUTS TO CRACK, 


1, 
CHARADES 
I. 


Over my first comes my last to you; 
You have to study it sometimes, too 
’Tis dry as sawdust, ’tis juicy and swee t; 
No paper without it is complete. 
You think I am joking, but on my soul, 
My words are true and my manner is whole, 
Il. 
The morn was clear, the sun shone bright, 
Two cavaliers went out to fight 
A duel for a lady’s cause, 
In spite of God’s and countt y’s laws. 
The word was given, the die was cast, 
They fired at once, but both first last. 
The total was, both without scath 
Went home and quite forgot their wrath. 


Ill, 


“Now softly, softly, men,” he said, 
“Steal through the underbrush ; 
Surround them all as with my last, 

Then make a sudden rush.” 


*Twas done, and they came charging out, 
One startled second all 

The foe had time to give, and then 
Their men began to fall. 


“Drive them into my first!” he cried, 
Above the drums’ flerce roll. 

“On! on! and as they wildly flee, 
Upon them with my whole!” 


2. 


HIDDEN ANIMALS. 


In this lecture are hidden the names of 


sixty-seven animals. 


“This,” said the professor, 
the celebrated ogre who was killed by Jack. 
All admire the Landseer painting to your 
right: number of oxen and a man; a tee thing 
baby, akin to the man, if we may judge by her 
mine ralogic al face, Here is a bleary-eyed, 
eerie portrait—a pirate named Olphino Del 
mar; mother-in-law, hale and quite able, 
murdered him. Look at this skeleton, It is 
that of the mastodon. He came late, and the 
mammoth tried to monopolize bran and hot 
terrapin. He succeeded, hence the bones. 
To a tadpole catching a perch, in the third 
case to the left, we find attac hed this motto : 
‘Celo tibi Bexus tago possum,’ which signifies : 
‘He epigrammatized not long or ill, and so 
died, sip ying Arabian tea, terrible as it may 
seem. his is the original Ynx, brought from 
Ningpu. Many a time did he devour a poor 
cannibal. Pa can scarcely keep him supplied 
with food. He is fond of swallowing oats by 
the cob, ear or ounce. Sometimes he loved to 
grab bits of spaghetti. Germs had no terrors 
for him. These he sat upon, yelling, and 
seemed que angry if, becoming frightened, 
you ran. Gout and too few olfactory nerves, 
however, discouraged him, and now he is apt 
to quarrel, kicking, nursing his wrath, and 
occasionally trying to yell a madrigal, inspiring 
awe as elevated as it is sincere. We have 
represented by this gem art in the fourth 
century B.C. These alle »gorical figures are the 
god Phosphor seated upon the clouds, and 
Knubis on a grebe, a very peculiar bird, the 
only living specimen of which is now at the 
museum on Key West. It was originally 
found on the banks of stream and rill at 
Maur, Ochsihuahua and Carlsbad, Germany, 
where it was discovered by Galileo. Pardon 
this ae chromo-lecture. Well, I only 

wish, rewarding obediently your attention, to 

show you this souvenir of the late war. It is 

a sword, upon the blade of which is engraved 

‘Blanco. Yotewslo.’ The meaning is obscure. 

Let_us rejoice, with showers of warm ink, 

in the downfall of the Spaniard, who is only 

too willing to grab a boon. In his veins flows 

the blood of the wily Moslem 
that of the hau a! Goth, 

Lee’s Soap or C. ine’s. 


3. 
NUMERICAL 

1. His manner was kind, 123 45678, 
a 12345678 respect for him. 

2. Remember, when talking with any 123456, 
78910 of great 12345678910 only are proper 
er cts of discussion. 

‘Don’t ask me to 1234. 56789,” said the 
1 o34t 56789 woman to the lady who offered her 
plain sewing 

4. He, with his 1234, 5678910 the 12345678910 
peseqas r, adding insult to injury. 

When will — 123 45? 
received its 1234 


“is the head of 


mingling with 
and he uses neither 


ENIGMAS. 
and I had 


As soon as it has 


The 123, 4! 567 though he was, 1234567 his 
farm well. 
7. When she saw the 1234567 and heard it 






567 terror was extreme. 
The young 1234 5678 his cravat and goes out 
to ogle the 12345678 on the street. 


4. 
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Upper Diamond, 


wagon. Efficacious. 
A famous river. A 


covered 
A corner. 


A letter. A 
toyal dwellings. 


letter. 

Lower Diamond. 
A letter. A fish. Trials. A large ape. To 
defer. Crafty. A letter. 


Left-hand Diamond. 


A letter. To ) Once more. 
| Covered with tiles. To bow. A letter 


Right-hand Diamond, 


A mollusk. 


A letter A vehicle. Restored. Pn make 
terms. A dominion. Indistinct. A let 

From ito2. To clip. From2to3. A ‘topple. 
From 3to4. Attire. From4to1. Wooden clubs. 


From 3 to 2. To swal- 
From ito4 To 


From 2to1. Fastens. 
low. From4to3. To boast. 
pierce. 











CURRENT - EVENTS 


HE ELECTION IN CuBA, December 31st, for 

the choice of presidential electors, resulted in 
the election of the entire ticket of the Nationalist 
candidate, Sefior Tomas Estrada Palma. The 
adherents of Gen. Bartoleme Maso, the opposing 
candidate, took offense at what they regarded as 
the unfair composition of the canvassing board, 
and withdrew their ticket. Sefior Palma was 
for a long time head of the Cuban junta in the 
United States, and his attitude toward this 
country is friendly. The electors meet February 
24th for the formal election of president and 
vice-president. 


HE NEW BOARD OF INDUSTRIAL ARBI- 

TRATION, appointed at the recent conference 
of the National Civie Federation, as recorded in 
this column January 2d, will begin its work 
with full membership, as all the men named 
have signified their acceptance of the trust. 
Ex-President Cleveland wrote from his sick- 
room, to which he had been confined for several 
weeks, to say that his desire for absolute retire- 
ment from public service had been overcome by 
his sense of the importance of the work to which 
he had been called by the conference. 
areas tn ArRiIcA.— An important step 

has been taken toward the abolition of 
slavery in German East Africa by the publica- 
tion of an imperial edict which permits every 
slave to end his condition of servitude by the 
payment of a sum of money, the amount of 
which is to be determined by the authorities. 
Every slave is to be permitted to work for 
himself two days in the week, or to use for his 
own purposes the corresponding proceeds of his 
labor. This will give the slaves an opportunity 
to accumulate the purchase money. It is 
further decreed that masters shall not transfer 
ownership without the consent of the slave. 
p= GERMAN CENSUS for 1900, the complete 

returns of which have been published, fixes 
the population of the empire at 56,367,178. ‘These 
figures represent an increase of more than 
4,000,000 in five years, which is the largest gain 
since the foundation of the empire. That the 
foreign dependencies do not greatly tempt Ger- 
mans to leave their own country is indicated by 
the fact that the entire white population of the 
German protectorates is only 9,400. 

DIsPUTE REOPENED.—It was supposed 

that the protocol between Chile and the 

Argentine Republic, to which reference was 
made in this column last week, would relieve 
the strained relations between the two govern- 
ments, and open the way to the adjustment of 
their difficulties. But the terms of the protocol 
were unsatisfactory to the Argentine government, 
and three days after it was signed the Argentine 
minister notified the Chilean foreign office that he 
could not concur in all of the terms which had 
been agreed upon. The news of the signing of 
the protocol was received at Buenos Ayres with 
riotous demonstrations, which are thought to 
have influenced the government. 


A “STATE OF WAR.”—Does the condition of 

affairs in the Philippines constitute a “state 

of war’? An official decision of this much- 

discussed question has been given by the War 

Department, in connection with a pending claim, 

to the effect that the insurrection in the islands 

is of such a character and extent as to require the 

United States to prosecute its rights by military 

force, and therefore to create the condition of war. 

T= BAtTrLE-SurP Missouri, a sister ship of 

the Ohio and the Maine, was launched at 

Newport News December 28th. She has a speed 

of 18 knots, one knot greater than the Alabama 

and the Illinois, and will carry a heavier 

broadside than those vessels. 

ECENT DEATHS.— United States Senator 

William J. Sewell of New Jersey died 

December 27th, at the age of 

66. He rose in the Civil War 

from the rank of captain to 

that of major-general. He 

served in the Senate from 

1881 to 1887, and again from 

1895 to the time of his death. 

—Gov. John R. Rogers of 

the State of Washington died 

/ December 26th, aged 63. He 

SENATOR SEWELL. was serving his second four 
years’ term in the office. —— 
Capt. Richard P, Leary, for 











A Ninety Days’ Offer. 


THIS MAP GIVES THE NUMBER OF SUBSCRIBERS TO THE YOUTH’S COMPANION IN EACH STATE. 

















‘WAE have grouped the States as seen in the map for a purpose which is 
explained further on. First, however, we wish to make an offer which will 

induce a large number of Companion subscribers to secure at least one new 

subscription to The Companion 

within ninety days. As a 


SPECIAL REWARD 


for securing new subscriptions 

we have invented a Pocket Tool 

Knife, as illustrated in this cut. It is 

a new Knife. Nothing like it has 

ever before been made. You will 

notice that it has a clip blade, a saw, 

also a reamer for making holes in 

leather, and a draw-shave blade. 

Knife-manufacturers tell us that the 

draw-shave blade is so practical and 

useful that it is a wonder no. one ever before 

thought of it. With it delicate work can be done 

that cannot be done with an ordinary knife- 

blade. No tool knife selling at $3.00 will compare [EF ssrenr smuco ron 

in quality of manufacture and usefulness to the 

Knife we here offer you. It is made 

for Companion subscribers exclusively. 

Each cutting blade is forged by hand 

by an expert blade-maker of thirty |) OS™ ion 

years’ experience. The quality of the — Toot Knure. 

steel used is the very finest grade of bar steel. 

tempered by a special process known only to the 

makers. For the past five years we have used 

knives made by this firm. Not even the celebrated 

Wostenholm knives are superior in cutting qualities 

and durability to blades made by the Lockwoods. 
Ordinary knife-blades are stamped out with two 

or three blows of a heavy press. Hand-forged 

blades are made by continuous steady blows of the 

hammer, which give shape, toughness and durability 

to the steel. Blades of this kind are costly to 

make, and consequently are used only in the highest- 

priced knives, and in knives of the Lockwood make. 

The saw is made with special care. The teeth are 

not stamped out, as is usually done, but are hand- 

es cut. With this Knife you have quite a tool-chest in 
Mr. Lockwood Forging Blades. your pocket, ready for almost any emergency. 


Botstord kempston, 
Congress St., Chicago, mi. © 
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THE OFFER One of these useful Knives will be sent to any Companion subscriber who will 

° secure one new subscription to The Companion within ninety days. The post- 
age on the Knife is 8 cents. Its price is $2.00, but it is not offered for sale. It can only be obtained by secur- 
ing a new subscription to The Companion. Send us your name and address, and it will be put on the 
Knife free of charge. No name now standing to _your credit can apply on this Special Offer. This Knife 
Offer applies only to new subscribers obtai y 16, 1902, and April 10, 1902. We are 








more than 40 years an officer 

of the navy, and the first 

Governor of Guam under the 

American occupation, died 

December 27th. ——Sir 

Joseph Noel Paton, the emi- 

nent Scotch painter, died 

December 26th, aged 80, 

Clarence King, the distin- GOVERNOR ROGERS. 
guished geologist, long identified with geological 
surveys in the far West, died December 24th, 
aged 59. 


having 600 of these Knives made up with Solid Silver Bolsters. Two hundred of these Knives with Silver 
Bolsters are assigned to each group of States as shown in map. To each of the first two hundred subscribers 
in each group of States sending us one new subscription we will give one of these Silver-Mounted Knives. 





We expect that the demand for these Knives will be very great. There will probably be a delay of a few days 
in putting your name and address on the Knife. We shall, however, fill all orders in their turn. A postal card from 
us will acknowledge your order, stating when the Knife will be sent. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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(DERFUMES AS DISINFECTANTS,—According 
i to the Lancet, the essential oil which forms 
the basis of all perfumes is a powerful antiseptic, 
and possesses disinfecting properties equal to 
those of carbolic acid. For this reason a scented 
handkerchief may not only please the sense of 
smell, but prove a guard against infection, and 
it is suggested that this fact may tend to reconcile 
those who do not like perfumes to their free use 
py those who do like them. 


jo JacosB ASTOR’s NEw TURBINE.— 
J Col. John Jacob Astor has invented a new 
form of steam-turbine for driving ships. Its 
greatest novelty is the absence of stationary parts 
other than the journals 
and foundation frames. 
Not only the shaft, but 
the casing of the turbine 
also, revolves. The two 
turn in opposite directions, and each drives a 
separate propeller. In order to effect this the 
casing is drawn down at the rear end into the 
form of a hollow shaft, enclosing the central shaft, 
and the two propellers are placed one directly 
ahead of the other. The steam in passing through 
the turbine impinges on two sets of spiral flanges, 
one on the central shaft and the other on the 
inside of the movable casing, one set being 
right-handed and the other left-handed. -It is 
asserted that the Astor turbine, with its double 
propeller, will give equal power with half the 
rotational speed of an ordinary turbine. 





AVAL Battoons.—Both Russia and 
France are experimenting with captive 
balloons for naval purposes. The object of a 
naval, like that of a military, balloon, is to obtain 
information of the enemy’s movements. The 
balloon is attached to a battle-ship, and when 
elevated in the air remains in telephonic com- 
munication with the vessel below. 
0 SAVE THE GUTTA-PERCHA TREE.—On 
account of the extreme usefulness of gutta- 
percha in constructing submarine cables, every 
effort is being made to save the tree that yields 
the valuable gum from destruction. No satisfac- 
tory substitute for the gutta-percha found in the 
forests of the Malay Peninsula and in Malacca 
has been discovered, but the natives, in order 
to get quick returns, are destroying the trees so 
rapidly that a gutta-percha famine is feared. 
To prevent this, the French, Dutch and British 
governments are striving not only to prevent 
waste of the trees already existing, but to increase 
their number by transplantation and cultivation. 
Experiments with transplanted trees are being 
made in Reunion and Madagascar. At present 
it is said to be almost impossible to find a full- 
grown gutta-percha tree. 


LECTROMAGNETS AS LIFTERS.—The use | 


of magnets for handling great weights of 
steel and iron has of late become quite common. 
The magnets, composed of soft iron, are con- 
nected with electric power circuits so that their 
attractive force can be instantaneously developed 
or destroyed by the turning on or off of the 
current. Attached to a crane, the magnets take 


the place of the hooks, or chain fastenings, ordi- | 


narily employed. Lifting magnets usually have 
a capacity of five tons each, although they are 


seldom called upon to exert their full strength. | 


Experience has shown that magnets will lift and 
successfully handle material in cases where a 
chain would slip. 


AITI STRIVING TO Riva CuBA.—Accord- 
ing to a report from United States Minister 
Powell at Port au Prince, Haiti will soon rival 
Cuba in the production of fine tobaccos. Already 
« new species of tobacco has been produced by 
cross-fertilization in Haiti, known as Diqueney, 
from the place where it grows, and which is said 
to surpass in many respects the finest Cuban 
crades. The special advantages of Haiti, Mr. 
Powell says, are its equable climate, freedom 
irom hurricanes, and fertility of the soil, which 
has not been exhausted by long cultivation. 
AsT RIDING FOR CONSUMPTIVES.—A 
London physician tells the Times, in a 
letter, that he has noticed among patients taking 
the open-air treatment for consumption beneficial 
effects produced by riding in motor cars at a speed 
of from 30 to 50 miles per hour. The swift 
notion through the air is credited by him with 
ausing, along with a marked feeling of exhila- 
ation, increased appetite, improved sleep, a 
healthy glow tending, after a few days’ treat- 
nent, to become permanent, and a diminution of 
the tendency to cough. 
T= X-RAY VERSUS SMUGGLERS.—At the 
post-office in Buenos Ayres the X-ray is 
eported to have been successfully employed 
0 detect the presence of smuggled articles in 
egistered mail. In this manner watches, rings, 
hains and other dutiable articles have been 
‘iscovered hidden in apparently innocent pack- 
wes posted abroad. In one week $20,000 worth 
of property thus concealed was confiscated. 














200 Different Postage Stamps. 


COASTER BRAKE. ti be 
Address CANFIELD ie bat x Corn ng a 4 


REIDER’S FINE CATALOGUE 
ildatesice and Seecribes 60 Varicties of Poultry; 
gives reasonable prices otoess and stock ma: hints to 
——— Send 10¢ in silver or stam 


$3.00 
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B. H. GREIDER, Florin, Pa 








3 Popular Stamp Album, board covers 
MEKEEL STAMP CO. (Dept. Y. 6.) ST. LOUIS. 
Gold Medal Pan-Am. I90I. 
CORNELL INCUBATORS. 


Catalogu Free,, CORNELL JROURATOR Mre. Co., 
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P, ITHACA, NEW YORK 
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Catalog Free, Write now. ow. BINGHAMTON, Nv. Y. 








TELEGRAPHY_ 


taught thoroughly. 
ty — @), board and room, 6 months’ course 


reat os Gemend for ‘ators; 8c hool organ- 
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ized 1874. Dodge's titute, Valparaiso, Ind 
<< 30 ays s’ Free Trial 
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i Three wal 8, safe 


prequinting Wawneve IR. aR. . iNGubATOR, 
A Price $2. e (oil 


booklet anda year’s subscription to 
leading poultry journa cents. 
Hawkeye Incubator Co., Dept. Y, eee la. 











STAMIVIER 


we olny pr ap of Stammering’ 
bs eae Pn ast eee to pay 
Laws Stammenine Scuoot, 42 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 
As simple 


RUNS fi ITS SELFT iiperilon 
_—_ er, You strike alight and 
the ETALUMA 1! INOU BATOR does tie 
rest. No worry. No loss. Hatches every fertileegg, 
4sizes, We pay the freight. Catalogue free, 


RAILROADS 22: 


in the West are 
very short of tele- 
geek ZZ — 

hy 

here, and when competent we will help to start on 
in the service and furnish you a pass to your desti- 
nation. Write for Catalogue. School 29 years old. 
VALENTINES’ SCHOOL OF TELEG: , Janesville, 


































78 Dearborn 8t.. Chicago. 


Learn Book: keepin 


BY MAIL~AT YOUR OWN HOM 


This is the chance of a lifetime for young men and 
women, and you should not miss it. New method; any 
one can learn 4 within yi to 8 weeks, and places you in 
Position to ear salary at once. Thoroughl 
| and remarkably inexpensive; we find posi- 

ions, too, free of charge. Write t to-day for full per. 
Michigan Business Institute, % Insti 
ding, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


VIOLIN VALUE 














The BUDOLPH 
122 E. Fourth 8t., 
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apy RIFLE CONTEST. 


We are prepared to send booklet an- 

ng the results of our 1901 contest 

and 1 particulars of our 1902 contest which 
will be of more interest than our last one. 


Mailed upon request. 


J. STEVENS ARMS & TOOL CO., 
P. O. Box 138, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
ENNEN’S #208 


TALCUM 
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TONKS FRENCH DYES 


ARE UNLIKE OTHER DYES 


and so —s achild can use them. No experience 
is necessary to obtain fast, brilliant colors that 


WILL NOT BOIL, FREEZE OR WASH OUT. 
They are the Soka most economical and 
durable package dy in the world, and positively 


GUARANTEED NOT TO FADE 


Feathers, skt waists, odds and ends of ribbon 
or silk can be mi to look like new for a few cents 
in your own home and being twice the strength of 
other dyes, carpets and rugs retain their brilli ws. 
for vente when colored with TONK’S FRENCH DY 

ch pkg. colors from 1 to 4 Ibs., according to 
Price 10 cts. per pkg., 6 pkgs.’ for 40 cts. Say 
a ol for wool or cotton and give dealers name, 


Agents make $2 to $6 a day easily—write at once. 
FRENCH DYE COMPANY, Box 404, Vassar, Mich. 


The 
2) WOOD 


A high-class 
self-regulating 
incubator on @ 
8mMall scale 
Fifty egg ca- ‘ 
pacity. Heat, moisture and ventilation 
automatically and perfectly controlled. 

Price only $6.80. 

Send for the Wooden Hen Book; 
mailed free, together with a book about the 
EXCELSIOR MOUSATSOR, to those who 
name this pape: 

GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Illinois. 















































This beautiful Air Rifle 
shoots B. B. shot nearly halt 
a mile; is safe, accurate and hen 

able, just the gun for boys. Sent all 
prepa: d to any boy who will sell 18 of our 
beautiful scarf pins at Pe. each. 
NEW ENG. SUPPLY CO., Box 104, W. Mansfield, Mass. 


ES NGINEERING 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION BY MAIL. 

Through the generosity of the founders of 
the School and of several prominent manu- 
facturers, the Trustees are able to offer each 
year a limited number of 


FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 


fa Electrical, Stationary, Mechanical, Locomo- 

Marine and Textile Engineering,—Heat- 
ing.V« entilation and Plumbing, and Mechanical 
Drawing. The Scholarships for 192 are now 
available, and ap eptaotiens will be considered 
in the order receiv 

Information and Handbook describing 
courses, methods, etc., on application. 
in School of Corres: » Boston, 


© AWatch or a Gun. 


, Any wide-awake, active boy can earn 
> one of these, and many other 
things of value, by acting as our 
salesman for s in his locality. We 




















will pay you in money if you would 
rather have it. We furnish both 


the seeds and the tho retin Fn 
6 





to do business with. Bet 
field to take upthis work, 
Better write to-day for our booklet, 


“Battles’ Plan.” 
It nme the whole thing. We will 
also mail yo oua handsome 
to sell, together with our premium 
list. oer let some other boy 
get ahead of you. 


FRANK H. BATTLES, 


Dept. H, Rochester, N. Y. 




















CURES WHILE YOU SLEEP 
Whooping Cough, Croup, 
Bronchitis, Coughs, Grip, Hay 
Fever, Diphtheria,Scarlet Fever 


Don’t fall to use CRESOLENE 
E@pfor the distressing and often 
. fatal affections for which it is 
recommended. For more than twenty years 
we have had the most conclusive assurances 
that there is nothing better. Ask your 
physician about it. 
An interesting descriptive booklet {s sent free, which 
the highest testimonials as to its value. All ‘Drug 
VAPO.CRESOLENE CO., 190 Fulton Street, New vaeg 
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For the Children. 


A UNIQUE ALBUM. 

THis ALBUM has 24 blank pages, 4 x 6 inches 
in size, all bound in a pretty and appropriate 

cover of stiff paper. With the Album we give 17 


small pictures relating to important events in 
American History. 

















The Titles are 
as Follows: 


Battle of Bunker Hill. Battle of Princeton. 
Surrender of Burgoyne. Death of Montgomery. 
Lafayette. Washington (1). Washington (2). 
Death of Wolfe. Surrender of Cornwallis. 
Signing Declaration of Independence. 
Washington Taking Command of His Army. 
Washington Crossing the Delaware. 
Washington Resigning His Commission. 
Departure of the Pilgrims. Landing of the Pilgrims. 
Pilgrim Days. The * Constitution.” 
These pictures are to be cut out and pasted into 
the book, there being space beneath for writing 
dates and facts concerning each picture. This is 
an interesting way to create a love for studying 
American History. It is published exclusively for 
Youth’s Companion readers. 
Sent to any address, post-paid, on receipt 
of Gen Cents in postage-stamps. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 


=a THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. DEN Sa | 35 FA 


Ete Cost, Tuition (telegr: aphy and 
$82. Can be 
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| YOU CAN PLAY THEM 
WITHOUT LEARNING. 


| 





CHURCH BAND OF PATERSON, N. J. 


The Wonderful Zobo 


|| For Entertainments and Parties 
| 
} 
| 


The most extraordinary musical instrument eve: 
produced; so constructed that the human voice 
comes out so wonderfully as to mz ake it melodious 
It se 


beyond all comprehension. ms impossible 


for it to accomplish so much. It gives you the 
vocal power of giants, yet its music may be softened 
to the cooing of a dove or the thrilling song of the 
nightingale. Money- and music-making feature 
for CHURCH CHOIRS and other concerts. You can 
organize a brass bana for public appearance 
with 80 minutes’ practice 

Sing into mouthpiece — Zobo does the rest. 

25 -cent Special Offer.— To introduce the 
wonderful ZOBO we will send one carefully 


packed, together with our _— mmely illustrated 
catalogue, prepaid, for 25 its Warranted 
just as represented or money c he erfully refunded. 
Agents Wanted. 

STRAUSS MFG. CO., 


142-146 W. 14th Street, Department 14 “NEw YORK. 














OUR AGENTS ARE MAKING 


$50.22 Settina 


SRVEL« VAPOR 


AS LAMPS 
STANDARD OF THE WORLD. 


Hustling agents wanted in open terri- 
Apply at once. 
CATALOGUE FREE. 


THE GILLETT LIGHT COMPANY, 
land 8 River Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 











Does Not Disappoint. 


The New Discovery for Catarrh Seems 
to Possess Remarkable Merit. 
A new catarrh cure has recently appeared 
which so far as tested has been remarkably suc- 
cessful in curing all forms of catarrh, whether 












in the head, throat, bronchial tubes, or in stomach 
and liver. 
The remedy is in tablet form, pleasant and 
| convenient to take, and no special secrecy is 
maintained as to what it contains, the tablet being 
a scientific combination of Bloodroot, Red-gum 
and similar valuable and harmless antiseptics. 


The safe and effective catarrh cure may be 
found at any drug-store under the name of 
Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets 
| Whether the catarrh is located in the nose, 
throat, bronchial tubes or stomach, the tablets 
seem to act with equal success, removing the 
stuffy feeling in head and nose, clearing the mu- 
cous membrane of throat and trachea from 
eatarrhal secretions, which cause the tickling, 
coughing, hawking and gagging so annoying to 
every catarrh sufferer. 

Nasal catarrh generally leads to ulceration, in 
some cases to such an extent as to destroy the 
nose entirely, and in many old cases of catarrh the 
bones of the head become diseased. Nasal 
eatarrh gradually extends to the throat and 


| bronchial tubes 
| causing that very obstinate trouble, 
the stomach. 

Catarrh is a systemic poison, inherent in the 
blood, and local washes, douches, salves, inhalers 
| and sprays can have no effect on the real cause 
| of the disease. An internal remedy which acts 
upon the blood is the only rational treatment, and 
Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets is the safest o: all 
rnal remedies, as well as the most convenient 
| and satisfactory from a medical standpoint. 
| Dr. Eaton recently stated that he had success- 
fully used Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets in old chronic 
cases, even where ulceration had extended so far 
as to destroy the septum of the nose. He says, 
“T am pleasantly surprised almost every day by 
the excellent results from Stuart’s Catarrh Tab- 
j lets. It is remarkable how effectually they re- 
move the excessive secretion and vring about a 
healthy condition of the mucous membranes of 
the nose, throat and stomach.” 


, and very often to the stomach, 
eatarrh of 











All druggists sell complete treatment of the 
tablets at 50 cents, and a little book giving the 
symptoms and causes of the various forms of 


eatarrh will be mailed free by addressing F. A 














Stuart Co., Marshall, Mich. 
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HE YOUTH’S COMPANION isan illustrated 

I weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription 
price is $1.75 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriver directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
shoula be made in a Post-Oftice Money-Order, or 
an Express Money-Order. WHEN NEITHER OF 
THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the money in a 
Registered Letter. All postmasters are required 
to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
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ASTHMA. 


N popular usage asthma is a 
term employed to describe a 
well-known condition; yet it is 
significant of the broadened 
knowledge of diseases in gen- 
eral that, as a distinct disease, 
the name is applied in a more 
and more restricted sense by 
physicians. 
For example, the asthma of 
which Doctor Johnson com- 
plains in his later years, as recorded by Boswell, 
is so clearly set forth by the faithful biographer 


that the modern physician is even now able to 


determine that an affection of the heart was 
responsible for it. 

Asthma is often a family affection, and is fre- 
quently tiaceable to parents, grandparents or 
great-grandparents. Most sufferers are of an 
excitable, emotional or “nervous”? temperament. 
It bears a rather striking analogy to epilepsy in 
that its attacks are characterized by suddenness 
and influenced by strong emotions, like fear or 
grief, and not infrequently occur at night, when 
the sufferer may be plunged from deep sleep into 
an attack. In both diseases excitement during 
the day is often followed by attacks. 

Physicians believe, however, that a high-strung 
organization alone is not sufficient to develop the 
disorder, but that some other source of irritation 
must be added; that is, some faulty state of the 
system elsewhere, like disease of the digestive 
tract, harmful factors circulating in the blood, 
obstacles to free breathing in the nose, and others. 

Whatever may be the source, they must be dealt 
with energetically and at an early stage, since 
long-standing cases of asthma invariably develop 
changes in the lungs and heart which are perma- 
nent. The disease can then be dealt with only by 
measures aimed at palliating and cutting short the 
separate attacks, and with no reasonable hope of 
an actual, permanent cure. 

For the young sufferer and for those in the early 
attacks of asthma, the writer would emphasize 
the necessity of a thorough search for, and the 
removal of, any and every error in hygienic living 
inorder to avoid the suffering of the chronic 


asthmatic and the further diseases which it brings 


in its train. 
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SERENADING MAZIE. 


“M’ experience among the poor of the tene- 
ments,” said the young doctor of the 
Settlement House, ‘more and more convinces me 
that there is a true poverty, which shrinks from 
making itself known, and has to be sought; and a 
poverty which flaunts itself and thrives at the 
expense of truthfulness and self-respect. 

“The self-respecting poor suffer in silence, or 
when need presses hardest they borrow from each 
other. When conditions look up a little, they 
repay the favor. 

“This spirit of helpfulness is revealed in other 
ways, too. They are quick to feel and to show 
sympathy in sickness or misfortune. I saw 
something this afternoon which illustrates this. 

“I was on my way to a patient in Brown’s Court, 
and had turned into it when I heard music. A 
small boy sat on the lowest step of an entrance to 
a house in the court, playing ‘rag-time’ music on 
a harmonica. In front of him were four or five 
other youngsters, boys and girls both, dancing to 
the music. 

“They did not seem to me to be carried away by 
the spirit of enjoyment, but to be dancing rather 
for some particular purpose. As they danced 
they kept looking up toward the window in the 
second story of the opposite house, and at the end 
of the dance one of the girls called to some one in 
the window, whom I couldn’t see from where I 
stood. 

“Vou like that, Mazie?’ 

“Oh, it’s just fine,’ came an excited girlish 
voice in reply, ‘an’ Chimmy plays elegant!’ 

“*Chimmy’ smiled and was going to begin again 
when my approach broke in on the entertainment. 
He looked up with a friendly grin. We had often 
met before. 

“‘Having an open-air rehearsal, Jimmy? I 
asked. 

“*I dunno *bout that,’ he answered. ‘Mazie’s 
just back from the hospital,—had her leg took off, 
—an’ we’re a-givin’ her a—a —’ 
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“He stopped to recall the word he wanted, and 
then asked: 

“*What is it dey call it when de ban’ plays de 
night after ‘lection at de feller’s house what’s 
winned out?’ 

“ ‘Serenade,’ I suggested. 

“Sure! Dat’s it—ser’nade. We're a-givin’ her 
a ser’nade ’cause we’re glad she’s home, an’ we 
want her to feel good!’ and his eyes sought the 
window sympathetically. I looked, too, and saw 
a young girl seated in a pillow-propped chair. 
Behind her, leaning affectionately upon the back 
of the chair, stood Mazie’s mother. Their faces 
were beaming happily, and it was plain that both 
of them were ‘feeling good.’” 
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ST. ELMO’S FIRE. 


he phenomenon of a phosphorescent light at 

the masthead is one so rarely witnessed by 
others than superstitious sailors that it is seldom 
one finds an intelligent account of it. The follow- 
ing, by the Rev. Doctor Mason of Burma, is 
therefore of interest: 


On one occasion I was with others on board a 
small schooner at anchor off Tavoy Point, when 
a severe squall of wind and rain, accompanied by 
much thunder and lightning, came on. 

After the storm began to abate, we were aroused 
by a ery on deck: “There is a ball of fire at the 
masthead!’ We went up and saw, what is very 
rarely seen, “the fire of St. Elmo,” or “the fire of 
St. Elmo and St. Anne.” It exhibited an appear- 
ance quite different from all the descriptions I 
have read. Phipson says: “Lord Napier observed 
the fire of St. Elmo in the Mediterranean during a 
fearful thunder-storm. As he was retiring to rest, 
a ery from those aloft, ‘St. Elmo and St. Anne!’ 
induced him to go on deck. The masthead was 
= Coad enveloped in a blaze of pale phosphoric 


he St. Elmo that I saw did not envelop the 
masthead in a blaze at all, but it took the form of 
a perfect globe of phosphoric light, perhaps a foot 
in diameter. It was not on the summit of the 
mast, but touched it on one side, playing about it, 
when the vessel rolled, as a large soap-bubble, a 
trifle lighter than the air. 
After remaining some ten minutes the light edad 
fainter, and finally died out like a soap-bubble. 
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HE WAS BUSY. 


t is scarcely credible that so faithful a servant 
and so good a courtier as John Brown of 
Balmoral could ever deliberately have kept his 
sovereign waiting, but the London Tatler relates 
an anecdote which shows that he had a very 
human side. 


Brown was very fond of fishing, and one day, 
when he had a fine salmon on his hook, there came 
a message from the castle on Deeside, desiring his 

resence at once. Queen Victoria was going for 

er afternoon drive, and it was Brown’s duty to 
attend her, as he always did, sitting in the rumble 
of the carriage. 

“Tell her majesty that I’ll be quickly,” he said. 

t the salmon was strong and could not be 
landed atonce. Another and more urgent message 
reached him. 

“Tell her majesty that I have a salmon on, but 
I'll be in in a few minutes.” 

Still the salmon held out, and a third and imper- 
ative command arrived. 

“Tell her majesty,” shouted Brown, “that it’s 
not possible for me to leave without the salmon!” 

Nor did he. But whether the queen knew enough 
of — and fishermen to appreciate the circum- 
stances Is not told. 
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DOG DAYS DEFERRED. 


n Albany man who was visiting New York 
thought he needed a bulldog at his country 
place at Lake Bomoseen, Vermont, and his wife 
and daughter admitted that he did. Unfortu- 
nately the three could not agree in a choice, so 
finally, says the Evening Sun, the father bought 
three dogs, the selection of each, from three 
different dealers. 


At Albany he had the three dogs shipped to 
Lake Bomoseen, then ones his plans about 
oing back there and took his family home. A 
ew days later he received the following letter 
from the stableman at Lake Bomoseen: : 

“Dear Sir: Your three La gee arrived all right 
last night on the same train. locked them up 
together last night in a box stall. 

“Yours truly, J. Jackson. 
“P. 8.—We have only one box stall. 


“P, S.—You will have to buy some more dogs.” 
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A TRUSTWORTHY EMISSARY. 


s the train approached a Vermont village, an 

elderly woman thrust her head out of the 

window opposite the refreshment-room, says the 
Boston Courier, and shouted: 


“Sonn 1” 
A bright-looking boy caime up to the window. 
uittle boy,” she said, ve you a mother ? 

“Little boy,” sk id, “have y ther?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“Are you faithful to your studies?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“Do you go Sunday-school?”’ 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“Do you say your prayers every night?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“Can I trust you to do an errand for me?’’ 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“I think I can,” said the lady, after a cautious 
— and looking steadily down on the manly 
ace. “Here is five cents to get me an apple.” 
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DISREGARDING QUARANTINE. 


hen Queen Wilhelmina was a child, she 

was not allowed ordinarily to share dinner 
with the older members of the royal household, 
but on special occasions was permitted to make 
her appearance at dessert and place herself 
beside some particular favorite. 


One day, says the Chicago Record-Herald, she 
ot by a courtly old general. Presently she ex- 
claimed : 

“TI wonder you’re not afraid to sit next to me!” 

Everybody in the room turned at the sound of 


“On the contrary, I am pleased and honored to 
| next to my future queen. Why should I be 
afraid?” 

Lacon @ wobegone expression, the little 
queen rep ed: “Because all my dolls have the 
measles.’ 
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Throat Troubles commence with a Cough. Cold 

or Sore Throat. “Brown’s Bronchial Troches” give im- 

mediate relief. Sold only in boxes. 2 cents. iAdv. 

STAMP: 100, no two alike, and genuine, 

» Mauritius, Natal,Cape G. H.,Cuba, 

Costa Rica, Honduras, Mexico, ete., and an 

ALBUM, for 1@e,. only. A splendid bargain. 

New list FREE. Agents wanted, 50% commis- 

sion. L. B. DOVER & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 

te» write for our 260 page free book. 

Tells how men with small capital 

can_make money with a MAGIC 

LANTERN or STEREOPTICON., 

McALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau St., N. Y. 

STAMPS 50 different genuine Labuan, 

« Borneo, China, Zambesia, etc., 

with album oa 5e. 1000 tine mixed, 20c. 

1000 hinges, Se. buy old stamps and collec- 

tions. Agents wanted, . 1901-2 List free. 

Cc. A. STEGMAN, ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Learn by mail the 

things you need to 

know to fill a high 

position. Our free 

circular, “Are Your 

Hands Tied?” shows 

the practical way. State whether in Engineering, 
Architecture, or interested in Business. 

INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 

Box 832, Scranton, Pa. 





YELLOW CALLA 


5 NEW .wrz. GALLAS, 50c. 


We are the only house offering these beautiful 
this year, and we offer them ata price never 
attempted by any seedsman. 

—Can you imagine anything more 
ght red calla, with foliage varie- 
gated most artistically? 20c. each. 

GREEN CALLA.— Asa foliage plant this calla 
excels the Fancy Leaved Caladiums, the leaves 
being marked and veined in a fashion never before 

fi from 8 to 12 inches and 


YELLOW CALLA.—One of the rarest colors in 
eallas. The beautiful yellow flower. with jet black 
centre, is indeed charming. . each, 

CALLA FRAGRANCE Flowers are very la 
pure white and delightfully fragrant. 2c. eac’ 

SPOTTED CALLA.—This is the ever blooming 
calla with spotted leaves; easy to grow and always 
in bh normous size bul each, 

SPECIAL OFFER.—For 50c. we will send the 
Set of 5 Callas. Teil, postpaid. together with our 
Colored plate Catalog. All Blooming Bulbs. 

4. Roscoe Fuller & Co., Floral Park, N. Y¥. 














from my very valuable book 
of seventy ‘* Dainty Desserts 
for Dainty People,’’ which 


MAIL FREE 


for the name of your grocer ov 
for a two-cent stamp. These 
desserts are suitable for every- 
body’s every-day use. 
Rnox’s Gelatine is the Table Delight of 
hildhood. Children like its transparent beaut 
and parents know it will foster strength an 
health. For5 cents in stamps I will mail the book 
and full pint sample. For 15 cents the book and 


full Sf by package (two for 2% cents). Pink 
color for fancy desserts in every package. 


CHARLES B. KNOX 


80 Knox Avenue, Johnstown, N. Y. 











Reduced Prices on 
Suits and Cloaks. 


; OU must act quickly if 
you wish to take advant- 
age of this Sale, because 

it will last only until the end of 
this month. During this moath 
we will make to order Suits, 
Skirts and Cloaks, splendidly 
Jinished, at one-third less 
than regular prices. Near 
all of our styles and manodiale 
share in this reduction. These 
offerings and many others: 


Suits, former price $10, re- 
duced to $6.67. 
$12 Suits reduced to $8. 
$15 Suits reduced to $10. 
Skirts, oe pee $5, re- 
duced to $3.34. 
$6 Skirts: reduced to $4. 
a y _— reduced 
lo $5. 


Long Outer Jackets, 
former price $10, 
reduced to $6.67. 

$15 Jackets reduced 
to $10. 

Rainy-Day Skirts, former price $6, re- 
duced to $4. $7.50 Skirts reduced to $5. 
reduced to $6. 
Reduced Prices on Rainy-Day Suits, etc. 
Catalogue, Samples and Reduced Price List 
Jree upon request. Any garment not satisfac- 
tory may be returned, and we will refund your 
money. Be sure to say you wish the Winter 
Catalogue and Reduced Price Samples. 
Our new Spring Catalogue will be ready 
January 27th. Write now and we will mail you 
a copy, with a full line of new Spring Samples, 
as soon as issued. sure to say you wish the 
new Spring Catalogue and Samples. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York, 
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M&O 


Get the binding with trade-mark 
S. H. & M. on the back and you 
are sure that you are getting the 
Best Made. 




















SAFETY 
RAZOR 


(NEW MODEL) 


isa marvel of sim- 
plicity and dura- 
bility. It 


\ Shaves Clean 
; and 
Never Pulls. 


Saves time, 
inconvenience and money 


Star Safety Razors in use every day for over 
23 years are still giving perfect satisfaction. 
One trial shave with the genuine Star Safety 
Razor will convince the most skeptical that 
this gentleman’s true friend is a time- and 
money-saver. Avoid all imitations. 


Insist on getting the ‘*3 Stars.’’ There is none “just 
as good.” Single Razors, complete, $2.00. Hand- 
some Sets, $3.50 and up. Send for Catalogue. 
KAMPFE BROTHERS, 8-12 Reade Street, NEW YORK, 
or all leading dealers in high-class goods. 
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ie benefits will out. 
use and every laugh is a telltale. 


Cant Keep 
The Secret |, > 


Every smile reveals its 
What 


would a laugh be without well-kept teeth 
and gums, and how can these be without Rubifoam? 
Does your smile betray neglect or Rubifoam-care? :: :: 


25 Cents Everywhere. 


Sample for a Two-Cent Stamp. 


E. W. HOYT & CO., LOWELL, MASS. : 




















SILENCE. 
ere in these woodland depths, beneath green 


H boughs 
Pierced by light-lances from the sapphire sky, 
A spirit dwells—no hamadryad shy, 
Nor echo, whom soft laughter may arouse, 
But one who smooths tired lines from care-worn 
brows, 

And beckons sleep, the tears of grief to dry. 
Hush!—for a word (even thine) will bid her fly: 
Speech—save the woodland speech—she disallows. 
O Silence, Spirit of Peace! Scarce even in thought 

We speak who worship in thy sylvan fane. 
Here, where thou dwellest remote, have 
angels trod: 
(nd in the golden calm that thou hast wrought 
All griefs are comforted, all care is vain— 
The listening soul may hear the voice of God. 
FRANCIS BARINE. 
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TRAVELLING BY FREIGHT- TRAIN. 


ome years ago, when I was actively engaged 
S in raising horses, I sometimes found it neces- 
sary to accompany them when shipped by 

boat or rail, the latter, of course, being always 
by freight-train. Ordinary stock can be shipped 
unattended, if so desired; but blooded stock is 
generally too valuable to be risked in this way, 
and in the case of bulls, stallions or any animals 
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side-track, and there waited for some time. I 
was busy adjusting my horse’s blanket when 
four men suddenly sprang into the car, and 
among them I recognized my friend of the “pining 
mamma.” He grinned unpleasantly and said, 
“Hullo, boss! We’re goin’ along wid yer, see ?”’ 
1 sized up the crowd, and saw that two of them 
were large, brawny fellows whom it would not 
be easy to handle, and one man is a poor match 
for four on general principles ; but I said, quietly, 
“You can’t ride on this car,” at which they all 
laughed insolently. 

I began to long, with an unspeakable longing, 
for my coupling-pin, but it was at the farther 
|end of the car, and the four were between me 
and it, solidly blocking the way. Thinking that 
a bluff might possibly work, I walked up to 
them and said, roughly, “Get out of the way! I 
want to get by!” But they blocked the way 
the closer, and my erstwhile employé shouted, 
“You shut up! We're runnin’ dis end o’ de 
ear!” 


it, but I dared not attack them unarmed, and 
words were useless. So I went quietly back to 
my horse. 

It is necessary on such occasions to think 
quickly, and it suddenly occurred to me that 
my stallion—a large, powerful animal—always 
disliked strangers, and had a special aversion to 
those who smelled bad. Already his ears were 
laid back and the light of battle was in his eye, 
for the mingled effluvia of bad rum and debased 
humanity were rapidly filling the car. I began 
quickly to unbuckle his halter, when one of the 
tramps shouted, “Wot yer goin’ ter do, boss ?” 

“I’m going to let this horse loose,’ 
Lreplied, “and I wouldn’t give a cent 








HE BEGGED ME TO TAKE HIM ALONG. 


of a kind usually considered dangerous to handle, 
railroad companies will not take them unless 
some one goes in @Marge. 

I cannot recommend this method of travel as a 
means of recreation, but it is by no means wholly 
devoid of interest, and its monotony is occasionally 
relieved by occurrences which never fall to the 
lot of those who ride comfortably in passenger- 
trains. The experience, for instance, of being 
on a freight-train when the trainmen decide to 
“let her go” on a long and steep down grade is 
worth having, and I may say here that I have 
never ridden as fast on a passenger-train. But 
the hoboes who infest the railroads and steal 
rides probably contribute more than any other 
one cause to the enlivening of existence, and no 
one who has had any experience with these 
gentry can wonder that trainmen have no 
patience with them. 

I was once taking a stallion West, and in order 
to have plenty of time to arrange my car properly 
for his comfort, got him on board some hours 
before the train started. The car was in the 


yard at Jersey City, awaiting the making up of 


the train. I needed some assistance in fitting 
up the car, and for this purpose I hired a “bum” 
whom I found loafing about the yard. He did 
his work as well as could be expected, and when 
it was done I paid him and told him he might 
go. But this he seemed disinclined to do; and 
he began a stery, strikingly lacking in originality, 
about a poor sick mother in Chicago who was 
pining for her long-lost son, and ended by begging 
me to take him along as groom for the stallion. 
I told him that I hardly thought his mother 
would suffer by his absence, and that my horse 
would not permit him to approach or touch him 
even if I were willing to employ him, which I 
was not. He begged hard, but finally gave it up 
as a bad job and took his departure. 

There was something in his look and manner 
that I did not like, which made me remember 
—and regret—that I was entirely unarmed. I 
had no time, however, to provide myself with a 
Suitable weapon before train-time, so I found 
a Spare coupling-pin in the yard, and concealed 
it under my grain bag to have handy in case of 
emergency. He did not return, however, and 
at five in the afternoon we started. To see how 
my horse would behave, I decided to remain in 
the car with him till we reached Philadelphia, 
and then go to the caboose to sleep. 

A little way out of Jersey City we ran on to a 








apiece for your chances if you don’t 
leave the car!”? And without another 


and let him go. 


tramps was beautiful to see. Fortu- 
nately for them, the horse for a 
moment hardly realized his liberty, 
and after taking a single step forward 





paratory to more active hostilities. 
They scrambled and crowded and 
swore profanely at each other in their 
hurry to get out. I had the satisfac- 
tion of giving forcible assistance to 
the two rearmost. 

At Philadelphia the conductor 
asked me if I had had any trouble, 
stating that he feared it at that par- 
ticular place, but that he and the 
other trainmen were having a battle 
with another gang at the forward end 
of the train, and so had no oppor- 
tunity to come and see if I needed any 
assistance. 

Despite the incident I have nar- 
rated, I do not think that horsemen 
or drovers often suffer anything more 
than passing annoyance from hoboes. 
| Many of them seem comparatively harmless, 
| and to have little more in view than the obtaining 
| of a free ride; but there are others, of a desperate 
and criminal class; and in dealing with such 
| characters it is not wise to take too long chances. 
| A good illustration of this occurred one time 

when I was bringing home a horse that I got in 
| Indiana. The company in the caboose, besides 
| myself, consisted of an old drover who was taking 
|a lot of cattle East, and two villainous-looking 
scamps who claimed to be in charge of a car-load 
of hogs. The conductor accepted their statement, 
although they had no drovers’ passes, but sub- 
sequent events proved that they were lying. No 
one who travels with live stock expects anything 
very nice or elegant in the companions he meets, 
| but these tramps were conspicuously offensive. 

Toward night we took on a car-load of asses 
that a young man had purchased in Mexico for 
the New York market, and the owner was in 
| charge. He wore a Mexican sombrero, and he 
had a bowie-knife and a large Colt’s revolver in 
| his belt. He greeted us all very pleasantly as 
he entered the caboose, told us his name and 
| asked ours, and as he talked freely, we soon 
| learned that he was a young man of means, 
recently graduated from an Eastern college, and 
that he had gone into this burro speculation “for 
the fun of the thing.” 

Presently one of the quasi hog-drovers offered 
him a drink of whisky. “Not on your life!” 
|he replied, with a knowing look. “I’ll drink 
with you, but it’ll be my poison, not yours,” and 
he produced a quart bottle from his valise. 

During the evening the bottle went round 
pretty freely, and by ten o’clock our new 
acquaintance was perceptibly under the influence 
of liquor. Then, to our surprise, he expressed 
his intention of sleeping in his own car, as the 
air was close and hot in the caboose. 

The drover and I kot him out on the platform, 
out of hearing of the hoboes, and entreated him 
not to do so foolish a thing, pointing out to him 
that to isolate himself when such suspicious- 
looking company was on board was only to 
invite trouble; he laughed, tapped his revolver 
significantly, and said he could take care of 
himself. 

“Not when you’re asleep,” replied the drover ; 
but he would not be advised and went his way. 

Not long afterward the two hoboes went out 
“to take a look at de hogs, see ?”’ 

We never saw them again, but toward morning 








To say that I was angry only half expresses | 


word of parley I slipped off his halter | 


The way that car was emptied of 


paused and gave a great snort, pre- | 








the burroman came back to the caboose, and he 
had a story to tell. They had entered his car, 
and found him asleep, of course; then, while 
one held him down the other robbed him of his 
money, his watch and (oh, the shame of it!) 
his bowie-knife and pistol. It was a most 
humiliating experience, and we felt sorry for 
him ; but the lesson, if he profited by it, may have 
been worth all it cost. 

It has been stated, and with much truth, that 
the man who attends to his own business and 
keeps his wits about him can travel anywhere in 
the world with comparative safety. The old 


the whole situation by saying, “An ounce of 
gumption is worth a ton of pistols and bowie- 
knives.” JONATHAN BARTLETT. 


INTELLIGENT QUESTIONS. 


| apne are not the only people who have to 
answer absurd questions. Even they, how- 
ever, seldom meet such diverting visitors as those 
whose comments are reported by the New 
Orleans Times-Democrat. 


Recently two Englishmen strolled into the 
engine-house and began looking about. ‘The 
foreman called their attention to the “emergency 


floor above, with a = in the center. He ex- 
plained that the pole was used by the firemen 
in sliding down quickly when an alarm found 
them up-stairs. 

“Just fancy !’’ one of them exclaimed. ‘More 
of this terrible American hurry! That pole may 
be all right for sliding down,” he added, critically, 
“but it must be very hard on your fellows to 
have to shin up it again when they return 
exhausted from the fire. 
small lift would be better.” 

A lady asked a fireman the other day why 
they always used hot water to extinguish con- 
flagrations. 
| “But we don’t use hot water,” he replied. 

“Why, I have noticed that you always kee 
| roaring fires under your engines,” she said, 
innocently. 

Her impression was about on a line with that 
of a young lady from Philadelphia, who exam- 
| ined the steam-engine in the engine-house, and 
greatly admired its fine finish. 

“TI suppose you must have some way of com- 
pressing the water you use, have you not?” she 
finally asked. 

“Compressing the water!” responded the 
| fireman who was showing her and her friends 
about. “I never heard of such a thing!’ 

“Then how in the world do you get enough 





| inquired. 
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AN EMBARRASSING INTRUDER. 


To are sure to be occasional mishaps when 
a lecturer is assisted by the lantern. One of 
| them is described by Harry Furniss, the artist. 
| His entertainment, “The Humors of Parlia- 
ment,”’ comprised some portraits of Mr. Glad- 
stone, and it was the lecturer’s custom first to 
| dilate upon the great man’s personality, and then 
| to show how he looked under caricature. The 
serious portraits were always received with grave 
| attention, and the caricatures greeted by hearty 
laughter. But this audience, made up of Glad- 
stone worshipers, tittered from the first. Says 
Mr. Furniss: 
| I spoke of his flashing eye (titters), his noble 
| brow (laughter), his patriarchal head (roars), and 
a mention. of his aquiline nose nearly sent them 
into hysterics. For one awful seconti I thought 
| my assistant might be showing the caricatures 
| first, and I turned upon him, only to see some- 
| thing which made me join in the general roar. 
| <A gigantic fly was promenading on the nose of 
|the Grand Old Man. It had walked into the 
| lantern and taken up its temporary residence 
| between the lenses. 
| ® 
| 


THE BETTER MAN IN AFRICA. 


a rights” are still more or less a 
dream among civilized white races, but 
| they are already a fact in Western Africa, where 





= 
| 
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drover, who hailed from Yankeeland, sized up | 


I should fancy that a | 
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| 


hole,” the opening in the ceiling reaching to the | 





into this small machine to put out a fire?’ she | 





| the woman of the family has long been acknowl- | 


| edged to be “the better man.” 
of woman’s position in the dark continent 
|comes from some reminiscences of the distin- 
guished African traveller, the late Miss Mary 
| Kingsley. 

| During a halt in a village a native woman, 
after considerable palaver, confided all her savings, 
about two pounds ten shillings, to Miss Kingsley 
to buy a “trousseau” in Europe, the outfit to 
consist of a tall silk hat, a pair of trousers and a 
blue tie. ; 

It should be added that the wedding garments 
were not for the woman herself, but for her 
> sed husband. \ 

» have recognized the fact that an increase of 


ility. 


* ¢ 


NOT GOOD ON THAT ROAD. 


porter at a certain station on the Caledonian 
Railway had been granted leave of absence 


married. 

| Spare Moments, he was given the customary 
return railway pass. 

During his absence a new ticket collector had 


demanded his ticket. : 

The bridegroom, who had put both pass and 
marriage certificate into the same pocket, by 
mischance tendered the latter. 

The collector opened and gravely scanned the 
lines, then returned the paper with a slow head- 
shake: 

“Eh, eh, mon, it’s a ticket for a verra lang 
ride, but nae on the Caledonian Railway.” 





The women of Africa seem | 


Eo involves also an increase of responsi- 


An illustration | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
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| 
| 
} 
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| 
| 


for the purpose of going to Edinburgh to be} 
In addition to his time, says London | 


been put on, who, upon the porter’s return, | 
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ASK YOUR NEIGHBOR 
ABOUT THE DIGHTON, 





Heat 5 Rooms $75 


7 Rooms 95 
Your 9 Rooms 125 
PIPING, 


REGISTERS, Etc., 
ALL COMPLETE. 


House 








witha 
. 

” 
i@hton Furnace 
If your old furnace has given out see 
what it will cost to repair it, then 
write to us for a pig on a new 
DIGHTON. Every Part Warranted. 


DIGHTON FURNACE CO., 





Write for Catalogue. Taunton, Mass. 





PERHAPS HE HEATS 
HIs House WITH ONE. 











OT wax or varnish but an entirely 


Hot water and 
It solves a dif- 


new preparation. 
grease do not affect it. 
ficult problem in that it 


Cleans and Preserv 
Kitchen Floors. 


It is equally good for any wooden floor 
or interior finish. Apply it yourself with 
cloth or brush. Paint and Hardware 
Stores sell it. or - - or or - - 


Sample Can 10 cts. by Mail. 
I. H. WILEY & COMPANY, 


84-92 Sudbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
Booklet free on request. 
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THE YOUTH'S 
COMPANION’S 


Sixth Annual 
Exhibition of 


Ha i i i i i i i i i he i i i: eR ee 


Amateur 
Photographs 


a a i hn i i is i hs a i es ss i se ee 














IS NOW 
OPEN_- 


and subscribers and friends are cor- 
dially invited to visit it at any time. 
Several thousand Photographs from 
all parts of the country are exhibited 
to the best advantage, and are con- 
sidered the most interesting and 
representative of progress in Amateur 
Photography yet displayed in The 
Companion’s series of exhibitions. 


+ 


The Photographs are on view 
daily, Sundays and holidays 
excepted, from eight to five. 
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The Youth’s Companion 
Library .... 201 Columbus 
Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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GROCERIES 

















SOLD IN 
SPRINKLING TOP 
BOTTLES. 


gives a beautiful tint and : ST OVE oT @) Lo | SH 


restores the color to linens, 


laces _— that are The finest polisher—shine is brighter, lasts 
worm and laced, } longer, never burns red—does not stain the 


Be sure that you get SAWYER’S. —; hands—most durable and economical. 
ALSO IN PASTE FORM-“SUN PASTE STOVE POLISH.” 
























































[A“Three-Minute’ Gait |||] Sterling Fork Given Away. 


Minute Tapioca. WHEN company comes ir 
Requires no soaking. : unexpectedly and F oa 

Minute Gelatine. 7S there’s no dessert made, =o — 
Package makes 4 gal. ; one wants some ‘‘ Minute”’ “4 - ~ 





‘els “ie 
= er TS EN" 4 He 77 sss 
i a mar. 


5 > things in a hurry. 
eas : SX If you keep the three 
Ad i f Ra : ‘* Minutes ’’ on hand all the 

: ogee most families do, 

ou’ nc ou’ll use them ; 

moa day a be prepared for LINCOLN, SEYMS & CO. This is one of the 80 useful articles 

any emergency. They’re made Gentlemen: I received my pre- | given away for Coupons saved from 


ready ‘‘in no time’’ almost, and Sie ; ; Cans of 
are delicious, nutritious, health- mium—The Sterling Silver Moat 


ful, not expensive. Fork—this morning, and am much U e Cl f 
leased with it. Thanking you for it 
Try the Minute (Malted) Cereal am ey nN 1on u 
offee with to-morrow’s 


Respectfully yours, 
breakfast. Most perfect 
cubatinahe tor clive MARY E. WOODWORTH. C oO ffe eC. 
yet devised. Norwich, Conn., Aug. 20, 1901. ; 7 
Send geen stomp Jor same a citer one AEE ci No better Coffee grows! Try it to-day. 
wih freg aampler Qf the othe feo an articles offered as premiums: but are the bes sa ee 
Minute Recetpt Book. goods made. This Fork sells at stores for $3. | Send for Premium List of 80 articles. 


LISS 
ekg WHITMAN GROCERY CO., Orange, Mass. LINCOLN, SEYMS 6 COMPANY, HARTFORD, CONN. 















































Knights’ Red Currant Jelly. 


~~ 


| THE PURE kinp | 
MADE STRICTLY FROM 


Ripe Red Currants, | jothing 
Granulated aed Else. 
¢¢+ ¢ 


MAY so-called red currant jellies on the 
‘ F market are nothing but apple pulp 
Bi A , colored with aniline red and flavored with 
at Ay 5° chemicals. Many such jellies show by 
\ onzo A.K NIGHT analysis traces of poisonous acids, colors, 
etc., and while the quantity isn’t sufficient 
;, to kill you, it is enough to be extremely 
detrimental to health. When you buy red 
currant jelly pay a little more and get 


Knights’—the pure kind. It pays. OUR NEW OATMEAL BISCUIT 


Pe Is Very Nutritious and Easily Digested. 
A. A. KNIGHTS & SON CORP’N, Send for FREE SAMPLE. 


P in Tumbi d -Ib. S ils. 
These pails hold 5 full pounds of ielly-—the pail free, 87-89 Commercial St., Boston, Mass. AUSTIN YOUNG 6 CO., '. . . «. CHELSEA, MASS. 
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“Clean Bristled Door Mat. From -Factory to Home. 


The ‘“‘Clean-All” Bristled Door Mat is j ; 
| | By the delight of all neat housekeepers. It This system has permitted 


seargeiaiyrtcostst [vst sd the New Com 
ee Sa cee et ee into thosante 
Cleaner Attachment. : 

intoa meighborkood invariably tends fg OF Homes all over the 
to other sales in the immediate vicinity. land, and has saved to 


Many thousands already sold. F 
each purchaser the mid- 


SPECIAL OFFER. dlemen’s profit. 


We wish to place one of these Mats , 
in ench tows in New England. A Would you know 


pw gg EM BY more about this High- 
Sksubd cle’ subscribers wish to Grade, Warranted 
ag BW to e Compan- Sewin Machine >? 
yee os wilt pilew a valuation of g - 
scription. In’ this case, ‘ Send us your name 


the tran rtation charges must be 
paid by the receiver. and address upon a 


PRICES: No. 1. 16 x 12 in., $1.75. No. 2. 16 x 18 in., $2.00. postal. Full particulars 


: No. 3. 16 x 24 in., $2.25.- No. 4. 16 x 30 in., $2.50. 
No. 5. 16 x 36 in., $2.75. by return post. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 


























